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THE ROCK OF THE BETRAYED. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


It was a Highland chieftain’s son | But vain the music of her tonzue 
Gazed sadly from the hill: | Against the hate they bore; 
And they saw him shrink from the au-! And when a babe her love had blest, 

tumn wind, : | They hated her the more. 
As its blast came keen and chill. | 
They hated her the more, because 

His stately mother saw,—and spoke, | ‘That babe must be the heir, 

With the heartless voice of pride; | And his dark and lovely eyes at times, 
“Tis well I have a stouter son, | His mother’s look would wear. 

The border wars to ride. | 
| But lo! the keen cold winter came 

With many a bitter blast : 
It pierced thro’ sickly Allan’s frame,— 

He drooped and died at last ! 


His jealous brother saw, and stood, 
Red- haired, and fierce, and tall, 
Muttering low words of fiendish hope, | 
That he might be lord of all. 
;Oh! mournfully at early morn 
| That young wife sat and wept,— 
' And mournfully, when day was done, 
To her widowed couch she crept,— 


But sickly Allan heard them not, 
As he looked o’er land and lea ; 

He was thinking of the sunny climes 
That lie beyond the sea. | 

And mournfully at noon she rocked 

The baby on her knee ; 

** There is no pity in their hearts 
My child, for thee and me. 


He was thinking of the native land, 
Whose breeze he could not bear ; 
Whose wild free beauty he must leave, 
To breathe a warmer air. 


| 


“There was no pity in their hearts 
For him who is at rest : 

How should they feel for his young son 
Who slumbers at my breast ?” 


He was dreaming of his childhood’s 
haunts, 
And his gray-haired father’s praise ; 
And the chance of death which hung so 
near, 
And darken’d his young days. 


| The red-haired brother saw her tears, 
| And said, ‘* Nay, cease thy moan— 
Come forth into the morning air, 
So he turned and bade them both fare-| And weep no more alone !” 
well, 
With a calm and mournful smile ; 
And he spoke of dwelling far away, 
But on'y fer o tehile 


| The — step-mother chid her woe ;— 
** Even for thy infant’s sake, 
| Go forth into the morning air, | 
| And sail upon the lake !” 
And if a pang of bitter grief 
Shot wildly through his heart, 
No man heard Allan Douglas sigh, 
Nor saw the tear-drop start. 





There seemed some feeling for her 
state; 
Their words were fair and mild ; 
| Yet she shuddered as she whispered 
For he left in Scotland none who cared low, 
If e’er he should return ; | God shield me and my child !” 
In castle hail, or cottage low, 
By river or by burn. ,“*Come !” said dead Allan’s brother 
} stern, 
‘‘ Why dost thou tremble so? 
“Come !”—and with doubt and fear 
perplexed, 
The lady rose to go. 


Only upon the heather brae, 
His quivering lip he press’d ; 

And clasped the senseless birchen tree, 
And strained it to his breast ; 


| 
Because the human heart is full | They glided over the glassy lake, 
Of love that must be given, ’Till its lullisg murmur smote, 
However checked, estranged, and chill-) With a death-like omen, to and fro’ 
ed, | Against the heaving boat. 
To something under Heaven. 
| And no one spoke ;—that brother still 
And these things had been friends to. His face averted kept, 
him, And the lady's tears fell fast and free 
Thro’ a life of lonely hours— O’er her infant as it slept. 
The blue lake, and the waving birch, | 
And the low broom’s scented flowers. The cold faint evening breeze sprang 





u 
6 * nd . * * And found them floating on;— 
| They glided o'er the glassy lake 
Twice had the snow been on the hills, | Till the day’s last streak was gone— 
And twice the soft spring rain, 
When Allan Douglas bent his way | Till the day’s last streak had died away 
To his native land again. | From the chill and purple strand, 
| And a mist was on the water’s face 
More healthful glowed his hollow) And a damp dew on the land ; 
cheek, | 
His step was firm and free, 
And he brought a fair Italian girl, 
His bonny bride to be. 


| Till you could not trace the living hue 
Of lip, or cheek, or eye, 
But the outline of each countenance 
Drawn dark against the sky. 
But darkly sneered his brother cold, | 
hen he saw that maiden fair, | And all things had a ghastly loo's 
“Ts a foreign minion come to wed An aspect strange and drear ;— 
The Highland’s chieftain’s heir?” |The lady looked to the distant shore 
| And her heart beat wild with fear. 
And darkly gloomed the mother’s brow, 


As she said, “Am I so old, _— Sree ? 
That a stranger must so soon come! 33 
here, | There is a rock whose jutting height 


The Castle keys to hold?” | Stands frowning o'er that lake, 
Where the faintest call of the bugle 
Then spoke the young Italian girl horn 

With a sweet and modest grace, The echo’s voice will wake ;— 

As she lifted up her soft black eyes 
And looked them in the face ; And there, the water lifts no wave, 
To the breeze. so fresh and cool, 

But lies within the dark rock’s curve, 


Like a black and gloomy pool. 


“A stranger and an orphan comes 
To Allan’s native land, 
And she needs the mother’s welcome! 
smile, 


Its depth is great,—a stone thrown in 
And the brother's friendly hand. 


Hath a dull descending sound, 
| The plummet hath not there been cast 
“Be thine! oh! stately lady—thine—! Which resting-place hath found. 
The rule that thou dost crave, 


| 





or Allan's love is all I earned, And scattered firs and birch trees grow 
And all I seek to have. On the summit, here and there, 
Lonely and joylessly they wave | 


“And trust me, brother, tho’ my words) Like an old man’s thin gray 
aan ith foreign accents fall, 
The heart is of no country born, 


And my heart will love you all. 


But not to nature's hand it owes | 
Its mournfulness alone, 


| 
A BALLAD. | 
| 


| Louise, who answered with a droll imitation ef her German accent. 
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| For vague tradition gives the spot, { 
A horror of its own: 


That pool, goes sweeping by, 
Bending the firs and birchen trees 
With a low and moaning sigh,— 
The boatman doffs his cap beneath 
Its dark o’er-hanging shade, 
And whispers low its Gaelic name ?— 
‘““ THE ROCK OF THE BETRAYED.” 


He'll tell you that the sound which 
comes, 

So strange and faint and dim, 
| Is only heard at one set hour, 
| And when the wind, which never curls, And cailed,—* rae Lapy’s Hymn.” 

——— a ——— 
A DOMESTIC SCENE. 

Nine o'clock had just struck at the Imperial Palace at Fontainebleau. Na- 
poleon, seated by the fire-side with Marie Louise, was enjoying that freedom 
| of conversation and familiarity he was so fond of. Never had his noble and 
| antique features assumed so joyous and so natura! an expression. He laughed, 
he chatted, he joked; and a stranger entering by chance, would have much dif- 
ficulty in recognising the Emperor in that little stout man, lolling with so much 
nonchalance in an arm-chair. 

He poked the fire with the tip of his boot, rubbed his hands with glee, and 


French phrases as yet strange to her, which she disfigured with a German 
frankness so irresist'bly droll, that Napoleon burst into fits of laughter. 

The Empress, elf angry, half smiling, came and sat upon the knee of her 
husband. At the same inoment the door opening, the soldier-like face of Duroc 
| presented itself. 

‘* Sire,” said he, ‘ the Italian artist is arrived.” 

“Conduct him bere immediately,” replied the Emperor, at the same time 
pushing back his arm-chair, he lft a space for the new comer between the Em- 


| press and himself. 
' 





| ages into whose presence he was admitted ; and at the desire of Napoleon, took 
a seat near the fire. 

| «Welcome to France, my dear Canova,” said the Emperor, in one of his 

; kindest accents. ‘ But how pale aid thin you have become since J last saw 

you. Yon must certainly leave Rome and come to reside in Paris. The air of 

the capital will restore you to health and vigour. See how well we are,” con- 
tinued he, taking in his hand the fresh and rosy chin of Marie Louise. 

“ Sire, you must attribnte my illhealth to the fatigue of my occupations, not 
to the air of my country. ‘To leave Kome altogether, would be impossible for 
me ; indeed, it would be fatal to me.” 

“ Paris is the capital of the arts. You mus? stay here, I desire it,”’ said the 
husband of the pretty German, in 2 commanding tene, on a sudden assuming 
the Emperor. ie. 

‘* Your Majesty may dispose of my life; but if you wish it to be devoted to 
your service, sire, grant me permission to return to Ita'y as soon as I have 
finished the bust of her majesty, the Eimpress, which I am about to under- 
take.” 

“ Devil's in the man,” exclaimed the Emperor, “the refuses to remain with 
me! You see, Louise, he has no other ambition than to be the greatest sculp- 
tor in the world. He longs to leave us to return to Rome to resume his la- 
bours, and present to the world another such a work as his ‘ Terpsichore,’ * Paris,’ 
‘ Les Danseuses,’ ‘ Venus,’ or the ‘ Magdalen.’ ” 

The conversation then became more general: they talked of the ‘ Excava- 
tions” continued by the Borghese family of Italian artists, of the “ Colonne 
Vendome,” and a thousand other topics. Nothing was new to Napoleon, who 
conversed with a perfect knowledge of every subject, and a wonderful clearness 





of perception. 

Canova could not contain his surprise and admiration. 

“« How is i: possible for your majesty to divide your attention between so 
many different matters ?’’ exclaimed he. 

‘“T have sixty millions of subjects,” replied Napoleon, with a smile ; “eight 
or nine hundred thousand soldiers, a hundred thousand horse. The Romans 
themselves had not so many ; I have commanded at forty battles. At Wagram 
I fired a hundred thousand cannon-balls, ard this lady, who was then Arch- 
duchess of Austria, desired my death.” At this he pulled the ear of Marie 
“Tl étre 


bien frai.” ‘*1 think,” said the Roman artist, ‘‘ things now wear a different 


| aspect.” 


“Oh! Cela est bien vrai,” said Marie Louise ; this time in the best French 
possible, kissing the emperor's hand tenderly, who taking the young creature 
hy the waist, made her sit upon his lap, but as she blushingly resisted, ‘ Bah ! 
bah! said Napoleon ; ‘Canova is a friend, ani we don’t make ceremonies 
with friends, besides he is himself of a tender and susceptible nature, and will 
be delighted to witness the happiness of an affectionate couple.” 

« Listen to me, Louise, and I will relate to you a romantic story, the hero of 


which you may easily guess ; you will then judge if those who love each other 


ought to feel restraint before Canova.” 

He kissed Marie Louise, and keeping her st'll upon his knee began. ‘In 
the province of Trevisa there is a little vi lage, called Possagno. In this place 
was born and reared the son of an architect, whose fa'her died at the early age 
of twenty-seven, and whose mother married a second time, ‘Sartori di Cre- 
pano.’ 

“ At four years old, the child, by name Antonio, was intrusted to the care of 
its grandfather, who treated it with much severity. By him it was sent to Pra- 
dazzi, two or three leagues from Possagno, at the house of an Italian senator, 
a friend of his, whose name was Faliero. ‘The latter observing the intelligence 
of the little peasant, and pleased with the ability he evinced in carving stone, 
and shaping clay, placed him as a pupil with a sculptor called Toretto.”” ; 

“ What! your majesty knows ali these minute details of my private life?” 
exclaimed Carova in surprise. 

“| know many more,” replied Napoleon malicicus!y, and he continued. 

“ Toretto was a man of strict morals, but however narrowly he may have 
watched his favourite pupil, Antonio found means to escape from the Atelier 
now and then to go and dance at the village féfes. He was then only sixteen. 
Amongst the gay throng of peasants assembled together during the vintage to 
dance the tarantella, there was one whose charins captivated his heart, Bettina 
Biasi ; she was just fourteen. Her large black eyes sparkled with animation, 
her waist was so tapering two hands could span it, her hair, the loveliest that 
ever adorned a maiden.” 

A sigh escaped from the bosom of Canova. _ : ' 

The Emperor pressed the band of Maric Louise, that she might remark that 
sigh, and without interrupting his recital, continued— 

“Antonio was euthusiastic, and in love. 
much less moved by the fascinations, than by the iarriage portion of Bettina, 
which was considerable, particularly for the poor apprentice to a sculptor. 

“The parents of both, formed projects of uniting them; arrangements for | 
their marriage were draw ing to a close, when Toretto and the Senator chanced 
to hear of it. 

“ They reflected that this union would destroy the prospects of their protégé, 


with playful and tender sallies, provoked Marie Louise to venture upon some | 


The visiter, on entering, made a profound bow to the two illustrious person- | 


As for the grandfather, he was | 








— 
| The talent and reputation of the young man soon spread abroad ; his cele- 

brity was established—he became rich—his society was courted by all, and the 
! memory of Bettina Biasi was gradually erased trom his mind. 

““At the same time, the arts and blandishments of another little coquette, 
' Dominica, took the place in his affections. She was the daughter of the sculptor 
Volpato, 

‘* Proposals of marriage were made ; but as Dominica was yet young, a post- 
ponement was agreed upon till the following year. Alas! before that time, 
Dominica bestowed her hand on Raphael Morghen. 

| The poor deserted lover was in despair at this new piece of treachery.” 

At this part of the recital, Canova fell into a deep fit of musing and melan- 
choly, une nseious of what was passing around him. 

“His health gave way. His physicians and friends recommended him to re- 
turn and breathe the air of his native village. 

«(Were Corvisart here, he would say this was a remedy the faculty do not 
| believe in, but nevertheless it always succeeds.) 

“ Antonio set off on his journey. 

“On his approach to his native place, the thoughts of Bettina Biasi, that 
charming, that lovely girl, so disinterested in her love for him, rushed upon his 
| imagination more fresh, and more engaging than ever. 

“+ Oh!’ cried he, * how ungrateful have I been to neglect and forget her !’ 

‘¢ Dismissing from his mind all remembrance of Dominica, he dreamt only of 
Bettina Biasi. Me pictured te himself the delight he should experience inagain 
| clasping her to his bosom. 

‘His beart beat with bope and joy, and whilst he was resolving within him- 
self, to proceed next day without fail to Pradazzi, he perceived the village spire 
of Possagno before hm. 

** Too much agitated to remain.in the slow ‘ vetturino,’ he alighted and con- 
| tinued his journey on foot by a short road, until he arrived at the gate of the 
| little town. 

‘At this moment a crowd of young men who are awaiting his arrival, and 
perceive him approach, fill the air with shouts of welcome, surround and em- 
brace him. 

‘‘He stands without the power of speech, his heart throbs within him, his 
eyes are filled with tears. 

“The road is strewed with laurel-branches and evergreens, all the inhabi- 
tants of Possagno, women, children, and old men, in holiday costume line the 
road, and salute the celebrated youth. 

“The venerable Toretto, the old master of Canova, folds him in his arms, 
weeping over him. Ata distance approach the mother of Canova, his step- 
| father, and behind them, a female bathed in tears. 

‘“«* Bettina! aia Bettina!’ cried Canova. 

“She stretpbhes out her hand to him, he is about to speak, when the bells of 
| the village solfnd a merry peal, salvos of musketry rend the air, and the curate 
| at the head of his clergy, singing the ‘‘ Te Deum,” advances in his clerical robes, 
| kneels down, and returns thanks to Providence for having granted to Possagno 
| a child so renowned es Canova. The aged priest then passes his arm through 
| that of Canova, his mother leans on the other, and the procession conducts the 
hero in triumph to his grandfather, whose infirmities confine him to his house.” 
| “Ah! sire, sire! let me entreat you not to continue a recital which awakens 
| such cruel and such sweet recollections,” interrupted Canova, sobbing. 

But Napoleon was too much pleased with the impression he had made on his 
| listeners to think of stopping. Marie Louise had several times wiped the tears 

from her eyes. 

‘“« Listen to the rest,” resumed he, addressing the empress, “we are coming 
to the dénouement, which is well worthy of the rest of the story.” 
| “The day following, as Canova was entering the little garden of his grand- 
| father, he saw Bettina Biasa approaching him. 
| “Five years had diminished nothing of her beauty, except thagshe was pale, 
| and resembled one of his own white marble statues, 

“+O Bettina! Bettina!’ cried he, ‘will you pardon me my ingratitude, and 
| confer on me a happiness I scarcely deserve. I had not yet seen you, when all 
| the fervent and tender affection I once bore you returned upon me with increas- 
| ed strength.’ 
| *J,isten!’ said Bettina, whose voice trembled with emotion, ‘listen! An- 
| tonio Mio,—TI suffered much when I learnt that you were to be married to 
| Dominica, but I felt even then, dearest friend, that the humble village girl of 
| Pradazzi, the daughter of a peasant, the affianced of the apprentice, Antonio, 
| could never be the wife of the celebrated Canova. Nevertheless, I refused se- 
| veral offers of marriage, and for five years I lived upon the recollection of him 
| I loved. But when | heard that you were about to return to Possagno, wher 
; 1 concluded, from my own feclings that you would not be able to see me again 
| without emotion—when I reflected that we might be both weak enough to re- 
| new intimacies rendered unreasonable by your present position, I was anxious 
| to save us both, not only the possibility of yielding, but also the agitation and 
| struggles we should have to undergo—I married.’ 

‘*** Married ! you married !’ 

“** About eight days ago, to a deserving young man who has sought my hand 
for four years *”’ 

“Oh! that was a noble and worthy creature,” cried Marie Louise. 

Canova had left his seat, and hed gone to lean his head against the window 
to conceal his grief. 

A knock came to the door, and the Minister of Police, the Duc d’Otrante, put 
in his plain but expressive head. 

“Really, M. le Duc, you could not have arrived at a more opportune mo- 
ment. 

** See the effect I have produced, thanks to the information you have procur- 
ed me from Italy, within the last few days. 

* Adieu, Canova,” continued he, gently patting the shoulder of the artist.— 
«Employ yourself in making the bust of my wife, and when you have finished 
it, if you still persist in returning to Italy, I suppose we must let you go. 

“Good night! Ihave business with M. le Due d’Otrante. Ah! it isahard 
life that of emperor,” said he, “it is not often I have an evening to inyself, and 
a pleasant chat with my wife and a friend, near the fire. 
| Now, come M. le Duc.” And he went out with the minister. 

We must not omit to add, that this was the evening of the 11th October, 
1810, and that the Emperor, Marie Louise, and Canova, were in the same room, 

| and near the same fire place, where Napoleon signed his abdication on the 11th 
of April, 1814. 








| LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


EDITED BY “ Boz.”—[ Continued from the last Albion.] 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 
BEING FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES, AND POSITIVELY HIS Last 
APPEARANCE ON THIS STAGE, 
It was with a very sad and heavy heart, oppressed by many painful ideas, 
that Nicholas retraced his steps eastward and betook himself to the counting- 
eryble Brothers. Whatever the idle hopes he had suffered him- 


house of C} 


und déterminad to 1 t | self to entertain, whatever the pleasant visions which had <a up in his mind 

“ One evening, thev entered the chamber of Antonio, commanded him to fol- | and gr 1 themselves round the fair image of Madeline ray, they were now 
low them: and notwithst » his te tance, and deepair, carried | diene'led, and not a vestige their gaiety and brightness remained. 

Lion ek © ee. al ; a ace whole vear. | Jt would be a poor compliment to Nicholas’s better nature, and one which he 

All endeavors to d { ‘ amoured vouth. finding | was very far from deserving, te insinuate that the solution, and such a solution, 

re Prad le, was compe ‘0 seek consolation in the | of the mystery whicl 1 seemed to surround Madeline Bray, when he was ig- 


| norant even of her name, had damped his ardour or cooled the fervour of his ad- 
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miration. If he had regarded her before, with such a passion as young men at- 
tracted by mere beauty and elegance may entertsin, he was now conscious of 
much deeper and stronger feelmgs. But, reverence for the truth and purity of 
her heari, respect for the helplessness and loneliness of her situation, sympathy 
with the trials of one so young and fair, and admiration of her great and noble 
spirit, all seemed to raise her far above his reach, and, while they imparted new 
depth and dignity to his love, to whisper that it was hopeless. 

‘¢T will keep my word, as I have pledged it to-her” said Nicholas, manfuliy. 
“This is no common trust that I have to discharge, and I will perform the 
double duty that is imposed upon me most scrupulously and strictly. My se- 
eret feelings deserve no consideration in such a case as this, and they shall 
have none.” 

“ Still, there were the secret feelings in existence just the same, and in se- 
cret Nicholas rather encouraged them than otherwye ; reasoning (if he reason- 
ed at all) that there they could do no harm to anybody but himselt, and that if 
he kept them to himself from a sense of duty, he had an additional right to en- 
tertain himself with them as a reward for his heroism. 

All these thoughts, coupled with what he had seen that morning and the an- 
ticipation of his next visit, rendered him a very dull and abstracted companion ; 
so mich so, indeed, that Tim Linkinwater suspected he must have m de the 
mistake of a figure somewhere, which was preying upon his mind, and seriously 
conjured him, if such were the case, to make a clean breast, and scratch it out, 
rather than have his whole lite embittered by the tortures of remorse. 

But in reply to these considerate representations, and many others both from 
Tim and Mr. Frank, Nicholas could only be brought to state that he was never 
merrier in his life; and so went on all day, and so went towards home at night, 
still turning over and over again the same subjects, thinking over and over 
again the same things, aud arriving over and over again at tne same conclu- 
sion. 

In this pensive, wayward, and uncertain state, people are apt to lounge and 
loiter without knowing why, to read placards on the walls with great attention 
and without the smallest idea of one word of their contents, and to stare most 
earnestly through shop-windows at things which they don’t see. It was thus 
that Nicholas found himself poring with the utmost interest over a large play- 
bill hanging outside a Minor ‘Theatre which he had to pass on his way home, 
and reading a list of the actors and actresses who had promised to do bonour to 
some approaching benefit, with as much gravity asif it had been a catalogue of 
the names of those ladies and gentlemen who stood highest upou the Book of 
Fate, and he had been looking anxiously for his own. He glanced at the top 
of the bill, with a smile at his own dulness, as he prepared to resume his walk, 
and there saw announced in large letters with a large space between each of 
them, “ Positively the last appearance of Mr. Vincent Crummles of Provincial 
Celebrity !!!” 

“ Nonsense !”’ said Nicholas, turning back again. ‘“ It can't be.” 

But there it was. In one line by itself was the announcement of the first 
night of a new melo-drama ; in another line by itself was an announcement of 
the last six nights of an old one; a third line was devoted to the re-engagement 
of the unrivalled African Knife-swallower, who had kindly suffered himself to 
be prevailed upon to forego his country engagements for one week longer; a 
fonrth line announced that Mr. Snittle ‘Timberry, having recovered from his late 
severe indisposition, would have the honour of appearing that evening; a fifth 
line said there were ‘‘ Cheers, Tears, and Laughter!” every night; a sixth, 
that that was positively the last appearance of Mr. Vincent Crummles of Pro- 
vincial Celebrity.”’ 

“Surely it must be the same man,” thought Nicholas. ‘“ There can’t be two 
Vincent Crummleses.” 

The better to settle this question he referred to the bill again, and finding that 
there was a Baron in the first piece, and that Roberto (his son) was enacted by 
one Master Croimles, and Spaletro (his nephew) by one Master Percy 
Crommles—their last appearances—and that, incidental to the piece, was a 
characteristic dance by the characters, and a castane' pas seul by the Infant 
Phenomenon—her last appearance—he no longer entertained any doubt; and 
presenting himself at the stage door, and sending in a scrap of paper with ‘ Mr. 
Johnson” written thereon in pencil, was presently conducted by a Robber, with 
a very latge belt and buckle round his waist, and very large leather gauntlets 
on his hands, into the presence of his former maneger. 

Mr. Crummles was unfeignedly glad to sce him, and starting up from before 


Che Albion. 


acquaintance. After congratulating him with great heartiness on the improved 
state of his fortunes, Mr. Crommles gave him to understand that next morning 
he and his were to start for Liverpoo!, where the vessel lay which was to ca:ry 
them from the shores of Englaad, aud that if Nicholas wished to take a last adieu 
of Mrs. Crammles, he must repa'r with him that night to a farewell-supper, given 
in honour of the family at a neighbouring tavern; at which Mr. Suittle Tim- 
berry would preside, while the honours of the vice chair would be sustained by 
the African Swallower. ; 

The room being by this time very warm and somewhat crowded, in conse- 
quence of the influx of four gentlemen, who had just killed each othér in the 
piece under representation, N:cholas eccep'ed the invitation, and promised to 
return at the conclusion of the performanc:s ; preferring the cool air and twi- 
light out of doors to the mingled perfume of gas, orange-peel, and gunpowder, 
which pervaded the hot and glaring theatre. 

He availed himsc'f of this interval to buy a silver snuff-box—the best his funds 
would afford—as a token of remembrance for Mr. Crummles, and having pur- 
chased besides a pair of ear-rings for Mrs. Crummles, a necklace for the Phe- 
nomenon, a flaming shirt-pin for each of the young gentlemen, he refreshed 
himself with a walk, and returning a little afier the appointed time, found the 
lights out, the theatre empty, the curtain raised for the night, and Mr. Crummles 
walking up and down the stage expecting his arrival. 

“Timberry won't be long,” said Mr. Crummles. ‘ He played the audience 
out to-night. He does a faithful black in the last piece, and it takes him a lit- 
tle longer to wash himself.” : See 

“A very unpleasant line of character, I should think ?” said Nicholas. 

“No, I don’t know,” replied Mr. Crummles ; ‘it comes off easily enough, 
and there’s only the face and neck. We had a first-tragedy man in our con- 
pany once, who, when he played Othello, used to black himself all over. Bat 
that’s feeling a part and going into it as.1f you meant it ; it isn’t usual—more’s 
the pity.” 

Mr. Snittle Timberry now appeared, arm in arm with the African Swallower, 
and, being introduced to Nicholas, raised his hat half-a-foot, and said he was 
proud to know him. ‘I'he Swallower said the same, and looked and spoke re- 
markably like an Jrishman. ; 

“I see by the bills that you have been ill, sir,” said Nicho'as to Mr. Tim- 
berry. ‘I bope you are none the worse foryour exertions to-night!” _ 

Mr. Timberry in reply, shook his head with a gloomy air, tapped his chest 
several times with great significancy, and drawing his cloak more closely about 
him, said, ‘* But no matter—no matter. Come!” ; 

It is observable that when people upon the stage are in any strait involving 
the very last extremity of weakness and exhaustion, they invariably perform feats 
of strength requiring great ingenuity and muscular power ‘Thus, a wounded 
prince or bandit-chief, who is bleeding to death and too faint to move, except to 
the softest music (and then only upon his hands and knees), shall be seen to ap- 
proach a cottage door for aid, in such a series of writhings and twistings, and 
with such curling up of the legs, and such rollings over and over, aud such get- 
tings up end tumblings down again, as could never be achieved save by a strong 
man ski'led in posture-making. And so natural did this sort of performance come 
to Mr. Soittle Timberry, that on their way out of the theatre and towards the 
tavern where the supper was to be holden, he testified the severity of his recent 
indisposition and its wasting effects upon the nervous system, by a series of 
gymnastic performances, which were the admiration of ail witnesses. 

‘Why this is indeed a joy I had not looked for!” sid Mrs. Crummles, when 
Nicholas was presented. ‘ 

“Nor I,” replied Nicholas. ‘It is by a mere chance that I have this oppor- 
tunity of seeing you, although I would have made a great exertion to avail my- 
self of it.” 

“Here is one whom you know,” said Mrs. Crummles, thrusting forward the 
Phenomenon in a blue gauze frock, extensively flounced, and trowsers of the 
same; ‘and here another—and another,’’ presenting the Masters Crummleses. 
** And how is your friend, the faithful Digby ?” 

“ Digby!” said Nicholas, forgetting at the instant that this had been Smike’s 
theatrical name. “Oh yes. He’s quite —what am I saying ?—he is very far 
from well.” 

“How !” exclaimed Mrs. Crummles, with a tragic recoil. 

“T fear,” said Nicholas, shaking his head, and making an attempt to smile, 
“that your better-half would be mure struck with him now, than ever.”’ 








a small dressing-glass, with one very bushy eyebrow stuck on crooked over his 
left eye, and the fellow eyebrow and the calf of one of his legs in his hand, em- 
braced him cordially; at the same time observing, that it would do Mrs. 
Crum.oles’s heart good to bid him good-bye before they went. 

“You were always a favourite of hers, Johnson,” said Crummles, “ always 
were from the first. 1 was quite easy in my mind about you from that first day 
you dined withus. One that Mrs. Crummles to k a fancy to, Was sure to turn 
out right. Ah! Johnsoa, what a woman that is!” 

“T em sincerely obliged to her for her kindness in this and all other re- 
spects,”’ said Nicholas. ‘‘ But where are you going, that you talk about bidding 
good-bye ?” 

“ Haven't you seen it in the papers !’’ said Crummles, with some dignity. 

“No,” replied Nicholas. 

“T wonder at that,” said the manager. ‘It wasamong the varieties. I had 
the paragraph here somewhere—but ! don’t know—oh, yes, here it is.” 

So saying, Mr. Crummles, after pretending that he thought he must have lost 
it, produced a square inch of newspaper from the pocket of the pantaloons he 
wore in private life (which, together with the plain clothes of several other gen- 
tlemen, lay scattered about ona kind of dresser in the room), and gave it to 
Nicholas to reed :-— 

“The talented Vincent Crummles, long favourably known to fame as a 
country mangger and actor of no ord nary pretensions, is about to cross the At- 
lantic on a histrionic expedition. Crummiles is to be accompanied, we hear, by 
his lady and gifted family. We know no man superior to Cruinmles in his par- 
ticular line of character, or one who, whether as a public or private individual, 


could carry with him the best wishes of a larger circle of friends. Crummiles:s | W° hundred and forty-seven novels as fast as they had come out—some of them 


certain to succeed.” 


‘Here's another bit,” said Mr. Crummles, handing over a still smatierscrap. 


“ This is froin the notices to correspondents, this one.” 


Nicholas read it aloud. “* Pailo Dramaticus.—Crummles, the country ma- | &¥0gium upon his feme and reputation. 
nager and actor, cannot be more than forty three or forty-four years of age.— litel 
Crammles is nor a Prossian, having been born at Chelsea.’ Humph !”” said | P'6'Y- 


Nicholas, ‘ that’s an odd paragraph.” 


“Very,” returned Crummles, scratching the side of his nose, and looking at PW ay ff as I usually say when I dramatise a book. Did you ever hear a 
Nicholas with an assumption of great unconcern. “I can’t think who puts | CCOMNI0n | Tame, sir 


these things in. J didn't” 

Still keeping his eye on Nicholas, Mr Crammles shook his head twice or 
thrice with profound gravity, and remarking, that he could not for the life of 
him imagine how the newspapers found out the things they did, folded up the 
extracts and put them in his pocket again. 

“Tam astonished to hear this news, said Nicholas. ‘Going to America! 
You had no such thing in contemplation when I was with you.” ; 

“No,” replied Crummles, “I hada’t then. The fact is, that Mrs. Crummles 
—most extraordinary woman, Johnson’’—here he broke off and whispered some- 
thing in bis ear. 

aa said Nicholas, smiling. ‘The prospect of an addition to your fa- 
mily ?” 

“The seventh edition, Johnson,” returned Mr. Crummles, solemnly. ‘I 
thought such a child as the Phenomenon must have been a closer ; but it seems 
we are to heve another. She is a very remarkable woman.” 

“T congratulate you,” said Nicholas, “‘and I hope this may prove a pheno- 
menon too.” 


‘What mean you ?” rejoined Mrs. Crummles, in her most popular manner. 
“Whence comes this altered tone ?” 

‘‘T mean that a dastardly enemy of mine, has struck at me through him, and 
that while he thinks to torture me, he inflicts on hin such agonies of terror 
and suspense as You will excuse me, I am sure, said Nicholas, checking 
himself. ‘I should never speak of this, and never do, except to those who 
know the facts, but fora moment I forgot myself.’ 

With this hasty apology, Nicholas stcoped down to salute the Phenomenon, 
and changed the subject; inwardly cursing his precipitation, and very much 
wondering what Mrs, Crummles must think of so sudden an explosion. 

That lady seemed to think very little about it, for the supper being by this 
time on table, she gave her hand to Nicholas and repaired with a stately step 
to the left hand of Mr. Snittle Timberry. Nicholas had the honour to support 

| her, and Mr. Crummles was placed upon the chairman’s right; the Phesome- 
non and the Masters Crummieses sustained the vice. 

The company amounted in number to some twenty-five or thirty, being com- 
posed of such members of the theatrical profession, then engaged or disengaged 
in London, as were numbered among the most intimate friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crummles. The ladies and gentlemen were pretty equally balanced ; the ex- 
penses of the entertainment being defrayed by the latter, each of whom had the 
privilege of inviting one of the former as his guest. 

It was upon the whole a very distinguished party, for independently of the 
lesser theatrical lights who clustered on this occasion round Mr. Snittle Tim- 
berry, there was a literary gentleman present who had dramatised in his time 





faster than they had come out—and was a literary gentleman in consequence. 
This gentleman sat on the left hand of Nicholas, to whom he was introduced 
by his friend the African Swallower, from the bottom of the table, with a high 


‘‘T am happy to know agentleman of such great distinction,” said Nicholas, 


‘« Sir,” replied the wit, ‘‘ you’re very welcome, I'm sure. The honour is 
7"? 
‘‘T have heard several,” replied Nicholas, with a smile. ‘* What is yours?” 
‘When I dramatise a book, sir,” said the literary gentleman, “ thac’s fame 
—for its author.” 
«Oh, indeed |”? rejoined Nicholas. 
‘““That’s fame, sir,” said the literary gentleman. 
“So Richard Turpin, Tom King, and Jerry Abershaw, have handed down to 
fame the names of those on whom they committed their most impudent robber- 
ies ?” said Nicholas. 
“I don’t know any thing about that, sir,” answered the literary gentleman. 
‘* Shakspeare dramatised stories which had previously appeared in print, it is 
true,” observed Nicholas. 
“Meaning Bill, sir?” said the literary gentleman. ‘So he did. Bill was 
an adapter, certainly, so he was—and very well he adapted too——consider- 
ng.” 


-_. 


his plots from old tales and legends in general circulation ; but it seems to me, 
that some of the gentlemen of your craft at the present day, have shot very far 





“* Why, its pre‘\y sure to be something uncommon, I suppose,”’ rejoined Mr. 
Crumniles. ‘ The talent of the other three is principally in combat and serious 
pantomime. I should like this one to have a turn for juvenile tragedy ; I under- 
stand they want oy <2 that sort in America very much. However, we 
must take it as it comes. Perhaps it may have a genius for the tight-rope. It 
may have any sor’ of genius, in short, if it takes after its mother, Johnson, for 
she is an universal genius; but, whatever its genius is, that genius shall be 
developed.” 

Expressing himself after these terms, Mr. Crummles put on his other eye- 
brow, and the calves of his legs, and then put on his legs, which were of a yel- 
lowish flesh colour, and rather soiled about the knees, from frequent going down 
upon those joints, in curses, prayers, last struggles, and other strong pas- 


es. 
AW hile the ex-manager completed his toilet, he informed Nicholas that as he 
should have a fair start in America, from the proceeds of a tolerably good en- 
gement which he had been fortunate enough to obtain, and he and Mrs. 
Giteialied could scarcely hope to act for ever—not being immortal, except in 
the breath of Fame and in a heeretive sense—he had nla up his mind to set- 
tle there permanently, in the hope of acquiring some land of his own which 
woul! support them in their old age, and which they coul afterwards bequeath 
to their children. Nicholas, having highly commended this resolution, Mr. 
Crummles went on to impart such further intelligence relative to their mutual 
friends as he thought might prove interesting ; informing Nicholas, among other 
things, that Miss Snevellici was happily married to an affluent wax-chandler who 
had supplied the theatre with candles, and that Mr. Lillyvick didn’t dare to say 
his soul was his own, such was the tyrannical sway of Mrs. Lillyvick, who reign- 

ed paramount and supreme. 

Nicholas responded te this confidence on the part of Mr. Crummles, by con- 
fiding to him his own name, situation, and prospects, and informing him in as 
few general words as he could, of the circumstances which had led to their first 


beyond him—” 1 ’ 
 You’re quite right, sir,” interrupted the literary gentleman leaning back in 
his chair and exercising his toothpick. “Human intellect, sir, has progressed 
since his time—is progressing—will progress—” 
Shot beyond him, I mean,” resumed Nicholas “in quite another respect, 
for, whereas he brought within the magic circle of his genius, traditions pecu- 
liarly adapted for his purpose, and turned familiar things into constellations 
which should ealighten the world for ages, you drag within the magic circle of 
your dulness, subjects not at all adapted to the purposes of the stage, and de- 
base as he exsal’ed. For instance, you take the the uncompleted books of liv- 
ing authors, fresh from their hands, wet from the press, cut, hack, and carve 
them to the powers and capacities of your actors, and the capability of your 
theatres, finish unfinished works, hastily and crudely vamp up ideas not yet 
worked out by their original projector, but which have doubtless cost him many 
thoughtful days and sleepless nights; by a comparison of incidents and dia- 
logue, down to the very last word he may have written a fortnight before, do 
our utmost to anticipate his plot—all this without his permission, and against 
bis will; and then, to crown the whole proceeding, publish in some mean 
pamphlet, an unmeaning farrago of garbled extracts from his work, to which 
you put yourname as author, with the honorable distinction annexed, of hav- 
ing perpetrated a hundred other outrages of the same description. Now, show 
me the distinction between such pilfering as this, and picking a man’s pecket in 
the street: unless indeed, it be, that the legislature has a regard for pocket 
handkerchiefs, and leaves men’s brains, except when they are knocked out by 
violence, to take care of themselves.” 
‘Men must live, sir,” said the literary gentleman, shrugging his shoulders. 
“That would be an equally fair plea in both cases,” replied Nicholas ; “ but 
if you put it upon that ground, I have nothing more to say, than, that if I were 
a writer of books, and you a thirsty dramatist, I would rather pay your tavern 
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Fame with you for the humblest corner of my pedestal, through six hundred 
generatious. . 

The conversation threatened to take a somewhat angry tone when it had ar- 
rived thus far, but Mrs Crummles opportunely interposed to prevent its ieading 
to any violent outbreak, by making some inquiries of the literary gentleman re- 
lative to the plots of the six new pieces which he had written by contract to in- 
troduce the African Knife-swallower in his various unrivalled performances,— 
This speedily engaged him in an animated conversation with that lady, in the 
interest of which, all recollection of his recent discussion with Nicholas very 
quickly evaporated. : 
The board being now clear of the more substantial articles of food, and punch, 
wine, and spirits being placed upon it and handed about, the guests who had 
been previously conversing in little groups of three or four, gradually fell off 
into a dead silence, while the majority of those present, glanced from time to 
time at Mr. Snittle Timberry, and the bolder spirits did not even hesitate to 
strike the table with their knuckles, and plainly intimate their expectations, by 
uttering such encouragements as “* Now, Tim,” “* Wake up, Mr, Chairman,” 
All charged, sir, and waiting for a toast,” and so forth. 

To these remonstrances, Mr. Timberry deigned uo other rejoinder than strik- 
ing his chest and gasping for breath, and giving many other indications of being 
still the victim of ind-sposition—for a man must not make himself too cheap 
either on the stage or off—while Mr. Crummles, who knew full well that he 
would be the subject of the forthcoming toast, sat gracefully in his chair with 
his arm thrown carelessly over the back, and now and then lifted hs glass to 
his mouth and drank a little punch, with the same air with which he was accus- 
tomed to take long draughts of nothing, out of the pasteboard goblets in ban- 
quet scenes. 

At le: gth Mr. Snittle Timberry rose in the most approved attitude with one 
hand in the breast of his waistcoat and the other on the nearest snuff box, and 
having been received with great enthusiasm, propesed, with abundance of quo- 
tations, his friend Mr. Vincent Crummles: ending a pretty long speech by ex- 
tending his right hand on one side and his left on the ovher, and severally call- 
ing upon Mr and Mrs. Crummles to grasp the same. This done, Mr. Vincent 
Crummles returned thanks, and that done, the African Swallower proposed 
Mrs. Vincent Crummles, in affecting terms. Then were heard loud moans and 
sobs from Mrs. Crummles and the ladies, despite of which that heroic woman 
insisted upon returning thanks herself, which she did, in a manner and in a 
sveech which has never been surpassed and seldom equalled. It then became 
the duty of Mr. Snittle Timberry to give the young Crummleses, which he 
did; after which Mr. Vincent Crummles, as their father, addressed the com- 
pany in a supplementary speech, enlarging on their virtues, amiabilities, and 
excellencies, and wishing that they were the sons and daughter of every ledy 
and gentleman present. These solemnities having been succeeced by a de- 
cent interval, enlivened by musical and other entertainments, Mr. Crummles 
proposed that ornament of the profession, Mr. Snittle ‘Timberry ; and at a little 
later period of the evening, the health of that other ornament of the professic 
the African Swallower—his very dear friend, if he would aliow hiin to cali him 
so; which liberty (there being no particular reason why he should not allow 
it) the African Swallower graciously permitted. The literary gentleman was 
then about to be drunk, bat it being discovered that he had been drnuk for som 
time in another acceptation of the term, and was then asleep on the stairs, the 
intention was abandoned, and the honour transferred to the tadies. Finally, 
after a very long sitting, Mr. Snittle Timberry vacated the chair, and the com- 
pany with many adieus and embraces dispersed. 

Nicholas waited to the last to give his little presents. When he had said 
good-bye all round and came to Mr. Crummles, he could not but mark the dil- 
ference between their present separation and the'r parting at Portsmouth. No: 
a jot of his theatrical manner remained ; he pot out his hand with an air which, 
if he could have summoned it at will, would have made him the best actor ol 
his day in homely parts, and when Nicholas shook it with the warmth he 
honestly felt, appeared thoroughly melted. 

“We were a very happy little company, Johnson,” said poor Crummles.— 
“You and I never had a word. I shall be very giad to-morrow morning t 
think that T saw you again, but now I almost wish you hadn't come.” 
Nicho'as was about to return a cheerful reply, when he was greatly discon- 
ceried by the sudden apparition of Mrs. Grudden, who it seemed hed decline 
to attend the supper in order that she might rise earlier in the morning, and whi 
now burst out of an adjoining bedroom, habited in very extraordinary whit 
robes: and throwing her arms about his neck, hugged him with great aflec- 
tion. 

“What! Are you going too?” said N cholas submitting with as good a 
grace as if she had been the finest young creature in the world. 
**Going ?” returned Mrs. Grudden. ‘ Lord ha’ mercy, what do you think 
they'd do without me ?” 

Nicholas submitied to another hug with oven @ better grace than before, : 

















of the Vincent Crummleses. 


BOAR-HUNTING IN INDIA. 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 
“T declare it is nearly ten o'clock! ‘The sun is already hot enough to bio 
one’s brains into an omelet, and stili no sign of our scouts returning,” said 
Charles, pulling out his watch, and returning it to his pocket with an impa- 
tient gesture, as he sat, on the following morning, lounging indolently under 
the fly of the tent, the kunnauts* of which were raised, and supported on bam 
boos, to act as a verandah, and to admit of a free circulation of air. 
A substantial breakfast had already been disposed of. ‘The horses had vecn 
visited, to ascertain that their feet were in good order after yesterday's march , 
that they had been well groomed, and that no water had been given them.— 
Saddle, bridles, girths, and stirrup-leathers, had been carefully overhauled — 
Spear-heads had been sharpened to the last degree of keenness ; and our three 
Nimrods having now nothing further to occupy their attention, were waiting, 1" 
a feverish state of impatience, for the return of the scouts, who had been des- 
patched, on the previous evening, to gain intelligence of the famous Boar. 
The dense shade of the overhanging trees, tempered the heat of the land- 
wind, which sighed through the grove, rendering it cool and refreshing. Bu! 
the straggling sunbeams, which here and there daried through the dense foliage, 
dancing and sparkling on the glassy surface of the tank, with intense, almos. 
painful, brilliancy ; theglimpses of the open country, which were caught throug! 
the stems of the trees, showing the parched earth glowing like heated coppet, 
and the tall palm-trees twisting like gigantic snakes, in the fiery haze, bore ani- 
ple testimony to the scorching heat of the tropical sun which blazed overhead 
A hundred coolies—almost as wild-looking as the animals for which they were 
to beat—all nearly naked, and many of them armed with rusty matclilocks, 
hunting-spears, or wood-knives were lounging about in picturesque groups un- 
der the shade of the trees. The old baggage-elephant, wearied with his long 
march, stood dozing listlessly under the shadow of a widely-spreading Ban1an, 
and fanning himself with the feathery branch of a palm-tree, to protect his sxin 
from the stings of the buzzing insects which swarmed around him. And é 
group of smiling Natch-girls, encouraged to repeat their visit, by the hai dsome 
present of the previous day; and now having their charms set off to the \e*t 
advantage, by all the glittering finery of Indian Belles, with large gold "ing* 
depending from their noses, their necks loaded with jewels, massive sii‘' 


bangles encircling their slender, well-turned, ankles ; their braided hair, decked 





. os 7: . i . j ir silk filling the 
“I was about to say,” rejoined Nicholas, “ that Shakspeare derived some of with wreaths of the sweet-smelling Maugree,t and their silken robes tl 


air with the perfume of sandal-wood, were twining their graceful figures in We 
dance, and darting the most bewitching glances from their large voluptivs 
dark eyes, in the vain hope of charming the impatient sportsmen, whose mit* 
however, were too fully occupied by floating visions of panting steeds, »\00% 
stained spears, and foaming boars, to be captivated by the charms of the fas 
nating Syrens. y ' 

‘The Doctor was lounging indolently in an arm-chair, with a cheroot ' be 
mouth, as usual, twirling his thumbs, nodding his head approvingly, wit . a 
air of a connoisseur in such matters, as any particularly graceful moveme”! 
the Natch-girls, happened to meet with his approbation ; and occcasiona? 
turning round to give some directions to Heels, who was busied, outside of ~ 
tent, in skinning tbe dead panther, Mansfield was amusing himself by giving 
finishing touch to the keen edge of his favourite hog spear, on a fine hone i 
when Charles, who was by far the most ‘mpatient and watchful of the pat!’ 
started from his seat, with an exulting shout, which brought the performancé 
of the Natch-gir!s to an abrupt conclusion. 

“ Hurra, lads, here come our Scouts, at last !” ” 

The Natch girls, startled by the sudden exclamation, shrut k aside, and -" 
way for two panting Shikaries, covered with dust and perspiration, who, ‘ : 
vancing at a long, easy wolf-like trot, and, halting in front of the tent, ©” 
nounced with a profound salaam, that a large sounder of hog, headed by hy : 
far-famed Boar, had been marked down, amongst the hills, a few miles '% 
camp. sete 
Boot and saddle ! spurs and spears! and hurra for the man that fir te 
blood from the old Boar,” shouted Mansfield, starting to his feet, and bfandis® 
ing aloft his light elastic spear—a faultless male bamboo from tho ju ig es 
the Concan, about ten feet long, tough as whalebone, and tapering away © 
tifully to the smaller end, where it terminated in a keen glittenng a m 
the size and shape of a laurel-leaf—a blade which had reeked with the blood 
many a grisly boar. 


peav* 


* Kunntuts—curtains, or canvass walls of a tent. 








score for six months—large as it might be—than have a niche in the Temple of | t Maugree—a large species of jasmine, 
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«“ Gorch lau !’"t was now the cry ; and, in less than five minutes, 


ing steeds, accoutred for the field, were pawing the ground impatiently, in front 


of the tent. 
Mansfieid’s favourite hunter, ( bes 
Arab; a lght iron-gray, with broad expanded forehead, deep jowl, fine “ert 
muzzle, wide nostrils, and beaut:fully-placed ears ; his thin withers, well-;lace: 
shoulder, round carcass, compact joints, and long, sloping, muscular —_ 
ave pro nise of uncommon strength and flectuess ; whilst a full dark eye, m 


Challenger, was the very model of a perfect | 


three snort- | whether there was any impediment in his way or not, suddeuly swerved, and 


wheeling round, with a loud snort, dashed off at right angles. 

The well-trained Challenger, on tne contrary, accustomed to Mansfield's re- 
soluie mannex of riding, and knowing, from experience, that it was in vain for 
him to refuse anything at which he was put, cocked his ears, gathered his hind- 
legs well under him, and quickening his stroke, as he approached the ravine, 


, cleared it in beantilul style, although the decayed rock, from which he sprong, 


as that of the Gazelle, but beaming with the latent fire and indomitable cvurage | 


of a true son of the desert, belie : j 
his speed. In short, his figure was perfect symmetry, with the exception of 
his legs, which, although perfectly sound, were sorely disfigured by m— a 
prvise and deep unsightly scar, which blemishes would have given great o! ene 
to an English eye ; but, to one accustomed to the head!ong pace at which the 
Indian Hog-honter urges hs horse over the rocky hiils, and through the a 
jungles of the Deccan, those honourable wounds, the inevitable portion o 
every good horse, who has carried a good rider, excited no surprise, 
little regret. ‘ 

Charles's horse, Lightning, a bright chestnut, had also sprung from Araby’s 
best blosd; but his clean, unblemished, wiry limbs, showed that he, like his 
master, had seen but little service in the field; whilst his fiery eye, restless 
ears, and fretful movements, together with the unusually long-cheeked bit, with 
which his bridie was furnished, led one to suspect, that his temper, like that of 
most horses of his colour, was somewhat of the httest. 

The sportsmen now mounted, without loss of time, and rode out of the grove, 
followed by their respective Horsekeepers, and the whole party of Beaters 
Not a cloud appeared in the whole wide expanse of deep blue sky to vel the 
splenJour of the tropical sua, which shot down hus almost vertical rays with an 
intensity of heat, that threatened to penetrate to the brain, even through the 
thick hunting-eaps, and damp towe!s, which the sportsmen had provided to pro- 
tect their heads. A silence, deep as that of midnight, pervaded the land; for 
nature was faint with heat, and every living thing sought shelter from the mer- 
ciless glare of an Indian noon; save the hardy hog-hunters, and the ever- 
ravening vulture, which, soaring at an :mmense height, almost beyond the reach 
of haman vision, swept through the air in wide extended circles, seeking his 
obscene food in the very eye of the blazing sun. ' 

An hour's easy riding brought them to the place where the hogs were said to 
be marked down ; it was a rocky hill, thinly clothed with stunted brushwood, 


d him much, if his endurance were not equal to | 


gave way, just as his hind-feet quitted it, and rolled thundering to the boitom of 
the nullah. 

Charles had, by this time, succeeded in turning his horse, and putting him 
once more at the leap, with head held straight, and the spurs goring his sides, 
the snorting brate went at it hke a charging ger, bounding high into ihe air, and 
clearing the ravine by several feet. ? 

The race for the first spear was now resumed in earnest, Charles straining 


| every nerve to recover lost ground, and come up with Mausticld, who, having 


and but | 


singled out the leading Boar, was now pressing hard upon his hauuches ; the 
angry brute with foaming jaws and flaming eyes, uttering, from time to time, a 
short savage grunt, aid swerving from side to side, as if to avoid the expected 
thrust of the deadly spear, which quivered, like a sunbeam, within a few inches 
of his heaving flanks. Ie 

Charles was now nearly alongside of Mansfield, and gaining upon him at every 
stride. Both horses were beginning to show symptoms of distress ; but the 
gallant little Challenger still answered to the spur, and by one desperate bound, 
brought Mansfield almost within spear’s length of the Boar. A long reach will 
do it now—and a grim smile of triumph passed over Mansfield’s swarthy cheek, 
as he leaned over his horse’s neck, and made a desperate lunge at the flying 
Boar. He has it! No! it wasaninch too short—another stride will do it. 
Again the trusty Challenger bounded to the spur—again the spear was poised 


| for the fatal thrust—another second, and the ylittering blade would have been 


; quenched in blood ; when the Boar made a short turn to the right, and dashed | 


and rising abruptly from a bare stony plain intersected by numerous dry nullahs | 


or water-courses, and dotted, in the extreme d stance, with clumps of palm- 
trees, and fields of sugar cane, to which the hogs were in the habit of resorting 
to feed durine the night. 

Having ascertained the nature of tke position, by 2 rapid glance of his ex- 
perienced eye, Mansfield issued the necessary s to his Beaters, and then 
desired Charles and the Doctor to follow fim to a small clump of date-trees, 
near the fuot of the hill, wiere they, and their horses, might lie in ambush, till 
the hogs were roused. 

Having carefully concealed themselves amongst the trees, and ascertained 
that neither they, nor their horses, were visible from the hill-side, the riders dis- 


ord 





é : . : = 
mounted, and waited with breathless impatience for the first joyous shout of | 


the beaters. Churles’s heart beat almost audibly as he peeped through the 


leafy screen which concealed them, expecting every moment to bear the yell, | 


which announced the finding «fthe mighty Boar, and to see the grisly monster, 
dash headlong down the rocky steep. But half an hour had elapsed, during 
which the ceep silence was unbroken, acd the excited feelings of the young 
sportsman were beginning to s.bside into something very like disappointment, 
when a distant slout came faintly on his ear, from the opposite side of the hill. 
Mansfield, who had been smoking his cigar, and chatung carelessly with the 
Doctor, started at the well known sound. A grim smile curled his lip, and fire 
flashed from his kindling eye, as he bounded to his feet, grasped his spear, and 
sprang into the saidle. ‘ Now, leds, mount!”’ said he, settling himself firmly 
in his seat, and grasping the reins. ‘* Mount, and be ready ; we shall have him 
afoot directly.” 


ers 
The others mounted in haste, and fixed their longing eyes on the side of the 

opposite hill, whilst every nerve tingled, with an almost sickening sensation of 

wild excitement. ’ 
“T see him, I see him!’ 


’ 


said Charles in an eager whisper ; at the same time 
tightening his reins, and c'os'ng his becls, with an involuntary jerk, which made 
the impatient Lightning snort and rear. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Charles! keep that fidgetty brute of yours quiet,” re- 
plied Mansfield, in a chiding tone, as the gigantic Boar was seen to rise slowly 
from his slitary lair on the hill side, shaking his grey hide like a roused lion, 
and turning his head to listen to the approiching shouts of his pursuers.— 
“Steady, steady—not a move till I give the word, ‘ride,’ and then you may 
knock the fire out of master Lightning as soon as you like. ‘That Boar will try 
his mettle both in running and fighting, else I’m mistaken.” 

The Beaters were, by this time, coming over the crest of the hill; and the 


across Charles’s horse. 
and as he did so, Charles thrust his spear awkwardly forward, without aim or di- 
rection ; the point, however, went true to its destination, and passing through 
the Boar’s brawny shoulder, buried itself in the earth. The horse, at the same 
instant, stumbled over the wounded Boar, and came to the ground with a tre- 
mendous crash, depositing his rider in the position of a spread eagle, some ten 
yards beyond him, and shivering the tough bamboo shaft of the spear in a thou- 
sand pieces. But the spear of honour has been fairly won, and who cares for 
broken bones! Hurra! 

The wounded Boar scrambled to his feet, with the splintered lance still stick- 
iag in his flesh, and uttering a savage grunt, was about to rush upon the prostrate 
Hunter, when Mansfield, coming up at speed, speared him through the heart, 
and rolled him over in the bloody sand as if struck by a flash of lightning. 

Whilst Manstield and Charles were thus engaged, the Doctor was not idle ; 
following in the wake of his companions, he had fallen in with a little half grown 
hog, technically termed a squeaker, which, having been unable to keep up with 
the rest of the sounder, now appeared in a fair way of falling a victim to the 
Doctor’s prowess, although he still made a good race with the old horse across 
the plain. 

Charles, having gathered himself up, and ascertained that neither he nor his 
horse were materially injured by their fall, was heartily congratulated by Mans- 
field, on his good fortune in taking the spear of honour; and the two young men, 
having loosened the girths of their smoking hunters, now awaited, with much 
interest, the issue of the struggle between the Doctor and the unfortunate 
squeaker. The Doctor soon proved victorious. 

‘* Now, gentlemen,” said Mansfield, as the Doctor dismounted, lighted his 
ever ready cigar, and seated himseif on a stone, ‘1 shall give you five minutes 
to let your nags recover the'r wind after this little brveh, an! then we must 
have another beat for the Great Boar. This is mere child’s play to the work 
we shall have, if we can only get him te break cover.” 

As soon as the horses ha! pretty well recovered their wind, the sportsmen 
remounted, and rode slowly back towards the hill, from whe: ce the sounder of 
hog had been driven. The Beaters had already assembled on the plain, leav- 
ing a few experienced shikarics, perched upon commanding eminences, to pre- 
veut the possibility of the oll Boar, which had not yet broken cover, from 
stealing away unobserved. Mansfield had just selected a tough and well-pvised 


spear, from amongst the spare weapons carried by h's Horsekeeper, and was 


| explaining to Charles the proper manner of holding it, showing him how the 


other had been broken in consequence of his stiff minner of carrying the wea- 
pon, tucked under his arm, like the lance of a dragoon, instead of being lightly 
poised in the right-hand ; and consoling bim with the assurance, that even sup- 
posing his horse had not fallen, the spring of the bamboo, from being so con- 
fined, would in all probability have lifted him out of the sadcle ; when a shout 


from one of the lookout men attracted his attention, and, on looking up, he be- | 
held a native perched upon a pinnacle of rock, waving his puggarie,* and 
i & 


poin'ing, with eager gestures, duwn the side of the hill, opposite to where they 


| stood. 


Hoar, apparently satished that his enemies were advancing in too great force | 


for him to attempt resistance, began to steal away through the brushwood, 
stopping vecasionally to listen, as if debating with himself, whether to make for 
the plain, and trust to his speed for safety, or to turn, and charge gallantly 
amongst h's pursuers. 

Charles, in the excitement of the moment, was several times on the point of 
raising a shout to inform the beaters that the Boar was afvot, and to urge 


them forward ; but a glance from Mansfield’s frowning eye immediately check- | 


ed him. 


The ground now becoming more open, the Boar increased his pace to a | 


shambling trot; and, the eager beaters having at the same moment caught a 
sight of him, a wild unearthly yell arose, as if a whole legion of devils were at 
his heels. ‘ne chafed brute stood for one moment with upraised bristles, 
churning the white foam between his jaws ; then, uttering a short angry grunt, 
that seemed to announce his desperate determination of trying his speed across 
the plain, he dashed down the hill, and disappeared in the brushwood. 

“Now we have him! Now for a glorious burst!’’ exclaimed Mansfield, 
grasping his spear more firmly, and shortening his reins, in the hope of seeing 


the mighty Boar burst gallantly from the belt of low jungle which skirted the | 
But no Boar appeared, and Mansfield was about to give vent 


foot of the hill, 
to his feelings in a very unseemly oath, when a thick patch of brushwood, im- 
mediately below the Beaters, appeared in violent motion, and, next moment. a 
whole sounder of hog, burst from the cover, and came scrambling down the hill ; 
their roand black backs rising and falling in quick succession, like a shoal of 
porpoises tumbling along the face of a giant wave. The excited Beaters re- 
doubled their yells, and the terrified animals, dashing at once through the belt 
of jungle, took to the open ground without hesitation. 

“Ride !”” shouted Mansfield, in a voice clear as atrumpet-sound. And at 
that thrilling cry, the three horsemen, darting from their concealment, like 
lightning from a thunder-cloud, urged their snorting hunters across the plain at 
the very top of their speed. Charles’s hot-blooded chestnut, tearing along with 
his head and tail in the air, and the bit in his tveth, as if determined that nothing 
should stop him till he was brought up, by running his head against a stone wall, 
or till he succeeded in breaking his own neck, or that of his rider, in one of the 
humerous ravines which lay so opportunely inthe way. But this was no time 
to argue the point with a runaway horse, and Charles let him go to his heart's 
content. ‘The Doctor followed at a less headlong pace ; but, to do him justice, 
he plied the spurs, and mfade the old horse do his best. 


““Now Charles, my boy—now for the spear of honour !” cried Mansfield, as 


ground. ‘ We are tolerably well matched as to speed, I see; and, if you can 
draw first blood, to dim the lustre of your maiden spear, you shall bear the palm, 
and welcome ; but, by the Prophet! you must ride for it.” 

“Hurra! here goes for first blood then!” cried Charles in an exulting tone, 
at the same time shaking the reins, and driving the spurs into his fiery horse, 
already mad with excitement and lathered with foam, whilst the more tem- 
— Challenger, althougi: urged to his utmost speed, had hardly turned a 

air. 

Hurra! hurra! away they scour like falcons darting on their prey ; the hard- 
baked earth ringing like metal beneath their horses’ iron-shod boofs, and a long 
train of dust rising like smoke behind them. : 
Although the two horses were, in fact, well matched as to speed, Charles's 
light weight soon began to tell, in favour of his horse Lightning, who gradually 
crept ahead of his antagonict, till, by the time they bad got within a hundred 
yards of the hog, he was nearly half that distance in advance. 


toe I try it?” exclaimed Charles. looking over his shoulder, and address- 
ing 3 
agility of an antelope, over a yawni 


ng ravine, which happened to cross nis path ; 
a dry watercourse, 


with rocky, half-decayed, banks, which looked as if they 


would crumble into dust under the licht foot of a fawn, and as breakneck-look- | 


ing a place, as the most desperate 

“Ay, Ay! goalong!” 
where a boar leaps, 
were in earnest ; 
ing at it.”’ 


horseman would care to ride at. 

é replied Mansfield. * A cood horse can always follow 
but keep his head straight, and rattle him at it, as if vou 
for, by mine honour, itis not a place that will unprove by look- 


acm who was just in the mood to ride at the Styx, if ithad come in his 
vay, Crove in the snurs, and went at the ke 1p with the heart of a lion; but, just 
as he reached the brink. his violent brute of a horse. who | herto gone 
his head inthe ¢ . . an Pat a ; 
f mthe air, and his mouth wide open, as if he ueither knew nor cared 


—_—- 


Gorah lau”—* Bring forth the horse.” 


‘* By heavens he’s off!” exclaimed Mansfield, putting spurs to his horse, 
and starting at a hand gallop. ‘ Follow me, gentlemen ; but do not press your 
horses too hard at first, we shall want ali the wind they can spare, when we 
get to the other side of the hill.” - 

The belt of jungle, which skirted the base of the hill, obliged the horsemen 
to make a considerable detour, and, by the time they reached the opposite side, 
the crafty old Boar, who had availed himself of a quet moment to steal away, 


as he fancied. unobserved, now appeared like a mere speck on the surface uf the 


plain, making direct for another rocky hill, about two miles distant. 
“ Now, my lads, go along,” 
and urging him at once to the top of his speed. 


ing him to action.” 


The Boar, finding himself hitherto unpursued, had been cantering along, at 
an easy pace, so that his pursuers gained upon him rapidly at first; but no 
sooner did he hear the clatter of hoofs behind him, than he turned half round, 
as if some faint idea of doing battle had crossed his mind, and then, uttering a 
gruff grunt, bounded off at a pace, which, had he been able to maintain it for 


any length of time, would have rendered pursuit hopeless. 


‘“* Now is the time to press him,’ cried Mansfield, urging his willing horse to 
still grea er exertions. although the poor brute was already straining every nerve 
“Tf we can only keep him at this pace, for another half- 
mile, we shall force the sulky brute to show fight, whether be will or no; and 


to the uttermost. 
then, Charles, my boy, we shall have a first spear wo.th contending for.” 

ey were now I ing ill fas nd, as y approached it, groune 

Th I nearing the hill fast, and they roached it, the 1 

over which they rode, neck and girth, at such headlong speed, assumed every 

moment a more terrific appearance. In fact, it appeared almost miraculous 


that horses should be able to cross it at ell; for, independently of the yawning | 


| ravines, and rocks, and thorny bushes which impeded their progress, the ground 





ansfield, as the leading Boar, much to his astonishment, bounded with the | 


' 


with | 


| was so completely broken up by holes and fissures, just sufficiently concealed, 


by stunted grass, to prevent the rider seeing them, till bis horse was in the act 
of flying over them, that, even at a foot’s pace, a horseman would have found 
some difficulty in picking h's steps over it. Still, they pressed forward with 
undiminished ardour, and, save a few desperate stumbles, no accident bad yet 
occurred, 

The Boar was evidently sinking fast, and the horsemen gaining upon him. 
Mansfield was already sufficiently near to mark the malignant twinkle of his 
little grey eye, as he glanced suspiciously over his shoulder, measuring the dis- 


h é | tance, and calculating whether he had beter turn upon his pursuers, or make 
e and Charles rode negk and neck, at a racing pace, over the most terrific | 


one more desperate effort to gain the shelter of the hill. 
brute kept beyond the reach of his spear. 

«The devil take him, he'll best us, after al!,”’ exclaimed Mansfield, driving 
the spurs madly into the flanks of his gasping horse, lifting him with both 
hands, and throwing him bodily forward—his heart smote him as he did so, for, 
even in the wild excitement of that moment, he could feel the gallant brute 
reeling under bim with fatigue. 

‘“ Bravely done, my trusty Challenger,” cried Mansfield, in an exulting tone. 
** One more such stride, and the spear is mine ” 

True to the last, the high-spirited creature once more answered to the spur ; 
but it was like the last bound of a wounded deer. His trembling limbs gave 
way under him, and horse and rider rolled upon the ground. Next moment the 
Boar had reached the goal ; and now, considering himself safe from further pur- 
snit, began slowly to scramble up the rugged ascent, his lolling tongue, foam- 
ing jaws, and staggering gait, bearing ample testrmouy to the severity of the 
chase. Charles, whose once fiery horse wes now so effectually blown, that he 
no longer answered to the spur, except by a faint groan, seeing that the case 
was desperate, raised himself in the sturaps, and hurled his spear after the 
Boar; but the weapon fell harmless amongst the rocks, and the excited boy, 
throwing himself from his reeling horse, sta nped upon the ground with rage 
and vexation 7 

The well-conditioned horses, although effectually blown by the severity of 
the first burst, soon recovered their wind, and the horsemen, re mounting. be- 
gan to climb the steep ascent, picking their steps w ith difficulty, and clamber- 


But still the foaming 


ing amongst rocks and loose ston s, where it ippe ired hardly possible ,even for 
a goat, to find secure footing. Yetthe hardy aud sure-footed little Arabs per- 
severed. And after a toilsome scramble, the hunters succeeded in driving the 
| Boar over the crest of the hill, and had the satisfaction of seeing 1 fairly on 
his way towards the plain 
Here Mansfield reined up his horse for a inoment, to let him: ver brea 


* Puggarie—a cleth woraon the bead asa tucban 


The terrified animal made a bound to clear the hog, | 


said Mansfield, giving Challenger his head, 
‘He has got a tremendous 
start, and nothing but hard riding will avail us now; for, if once he gains yon- 
der hill, our horses, blown as they must be will stand but little chance of bring- 


while he glanced his keen eye around, to discover the most practicable place for 
muking a descent. Then, sitting well back, and grasping the reins firmly, he 
put spurs to his horse, and dashed at speed down: the rocky hill-side, which, 
although much less precipitous than the one they had ascended, was still suffi- 
ciently so to have scared any other horseman than a desperate hog-hunter, with 
his blood, as we said before, at the boiling point ; and even for him to attempt 
it, on a tried horse, appeared little short of madness. 

But, the two horsemen reached the plain in safety, not a hundred yards from 
the Boar’s baunches; and the gallant Macphee, fired by the sight, and forget- 
ting in a moment all his prudent caution, dashed in the ‘spurs and joined in the 
chase, with as much eagerness as if he had no neck to break. 

The Doctor's horse, being comparatively fresh, now managed to keep pace 
with his companions: and the three horsemen were riding abreast as the hunted 
Boar approach dadeep and wide stream with precipitous banks. This the 
Doctor fancied must either bring him to bay or force him to alter his course, 
which, in consequence of a bend in the river, would have the effect of bringing 
him to close quarters. An idea suddenly flashed across his mind that, by making 
a desperate rush at this auspicious moment, he might immortalize himself by 

king the spear of honor from the renowned Mansfield. Fired by this magni- 





tab 
ficent thought, the excited Macphee darted in the spurs, brandished his spear, 
and uttered a war-whoop that made the old horse bound under him, as if he 
had been electrilicd. But to his astonishment the Boar, instead of turning, 
| plunged from the high bank without ever looking behind him; and—oh ! hor- 
ror !—his two wild companions, far from hesitating, only urged on their horses 
| to the desperate leap with redoubled fury. 
The Boar reached the opposite bank before the horsemen were half way 








across; shook the water from his dripping hide, and casting one malignant 
glance at his pursuers, trotted on sulkily for a short distance ; then, as if aware 
| that any further attempt at flight over the wide expanse of plain which lay be- 
| fore him, would only be wasting his energies to no purpose, he wheeled sud- 
deuly round, erected his bristles, and stood resolutely at bay. 
| Mansfield at this noment emerged from the water, dripping like a river-god, 
and seeing the warlike position assumed by the enemy, he uttered a shout of 
| triumph, put spurs to his steaming horse, and charged him at speed, which, by 
| the way, gentle reader, is the only safe manner of approaching a Boar at bay. 
The savage brute having now made up his mind to fight to the death, uttered a 
fierce grunt, and dashed forward to meet him. Mansfield’s well-directed spear 
entered his chest, and passed out behind the shoulder; but, in spite of the seve 
rity of the wound, he still rushed forward, shattered the bamboo, and dashing 
under the belly of the unflinching Challenger, before Mansfield had time te 
wheel out of the way, succeeded in inflicting a deep and deadly gash, from 
which the bowels protruded in a shocking manner. Charles now dashed forward 
to despatch the wounded monster ; but such was his strength and ferocity, that 
he rose staggering from the ground, rushed at the horse, knocked his fore legs 
from under him, and rolled bim over, inflicting a eut across the shank-bones as 
clean as if it had been done by a razor. While he yet stood tottering, and 
meditating further mischief, the Doctor dashed up to him in the most gallant 
style, and shouting at the top of his voice, “* That’s second spear, onyhow !” 
plunged the glittering blade into his heart. The frantic brute made one des- 
perate effort to bite through the toagh bamboo; but in that effort a stream of 
| black blood, mingled with foam, gushed from his mouth; and uttering one 
| shrill scream, in the weakness of expiring nature, he sank slowly to the ground 
| and died. 
| Loud and long was the death halloo with which the exulting Doctor pro- 
| claimed his victory. But-poor Mansfield had not the heart to join init. For 
| 
| 
' 
| 


him the victory had been too dearly purchased. Sitting on the ground, with 
the head of his dying horse resting on his knees, he watched his glazing eve and 
quivering limbs with the solicitude of a mother hanging over a sick child. The 
faithful and beautiful creature had been his companion in camp and in quarters, 
| in battle and in the hunting-field, ever since he was a colt; he had shared his 
| master’s tent, and fed from his master’s hand, and exhibited towards him all the 


| affection of 2 dog. Smile not then. gentle reader, nor call it weakness, when 


| we tell thee that a tear rolled down the weather-beaten cheek of the hardy sol- 

| dier, as his highly-prized and almost faultless steed, fixing his large mild eye 

| upon his face, stretched forth his stiffening limbs, and sighed forth his last breath 
| ina deep groan. 

‘He bas diced nobly,” cried Mansfield starting to his feet, and dashing the 

unbidden tear from his eye.‘ But never, never shall I forget the hunt—that 

| has cost me the life of my incomparable Challenger!” Koonpau. 


| 
| 
| 








RAMBLES AMONG THE RIVERS.—IHIL. 
THE THAMES AND HIS TRIBUTARIES. 


Fulham and Putney churches, which look meekly towards each other from 
| the two sides of the river, ace said to have been built by two sisters. There 
| seems, however, to be no more authority for the assertion than popular tradi- 

tion, which in one of its imaginative moods was struck with the resemblance of 
the two buildings, and ca led them sisters. Fulham bas been known since the 
Conquest as the manor and residence of the Bishops of London, many of whom 
_ he buried in the church. ‘There are several monuments here to the memory of 
men who were celebrated in their day for their piety or their learning. There 
is also one to the memory of Dr. Butts, physician to King Henry the Eighth, 
| who is known neither for his learning nor his piety, but who is familiar to the 
, readers of Shakspeare from the part be plays in the drama of that name. Such 
| is the influence of genius,—such is the homage that some erthusiastic hearts 
are ever ready to pay it—that Fulham has had its pilgrims for no other reason 
than this. The mention made of Dr. Butts by the great bard is small enough, 
but is sufficient with these to draw them hither, as to a shrine. 

From Fulham the Thames bends towards Hammersmi'h, and as we sail up- 
| wards, we paxs through lines of tall trees, and through banks all covered with 
| clusters of wild flowers to the very edge of the water. On the Surrey shore 

is Barn Elms, famous as having been the residence of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
, ef the unfortunate Ear! of Sussex, of Cowley, and of Tonson the bookseller. 
The latter built a gallery here for the accommodation of the Kit-cat Club, and 
| adorned the walls with portraits of the members, which have, however, been 
since removed. The poet Hughes, a man who in his day boasted many ad- 
mirers, but whom three good judges, Pope, Swift, and Dr. Johnson, classed as 
‘one of the mediocribus,” strove to celebrate the noble trees that give name 
| to this place by some encomiastic verses. 
| Weare now approaching that pat of the Thames which teems with reminis- 
cences of the poets. For the next fifteen or twenty miles of our course, there 
is hardly a spot on either shore which is not associated with the names of Cow- 
j ley, Denham, Pope, Swift, Gay, Collins, Thomson, or the predecessors and 
contemporaries of these writers. The very stones and trees on \ne Thames’ 
| banks ‘* prate of their whereabouts,” and whisper in the ear of the lover of 
| song, “ Here Cowley lived,’—** here Pope wrote, and here he took the air in 
ja boat,’’—** here is Thomsen buried,”—or ‘‘ here Denham stood when he ima- 
| gined the beautiful eulogium upon the river, which has Leen so often quoted,” 
| -~and here King William * showed Swift how to cut asparagus in the Dutch 
| way.’ We must not, however, digress, but mention all these things in their 
proper paces, 

As we draw near to the elegant suspension bridge of Hammersmith, we pass 
the site of the once cclebrated Brandenburgh House, where the luckless con- 
sort of George the Fourth ended ber unhappy life. Here, during the popular 
excitement oceas‘oved by the trial in the House of Lords, thousands of persons 
proceeded daily to carry their addresses of confidence or of sympathy. Some- 
times as many as thirty thousand people were knowa to set out from London 
on this errand, in carriages, on horseback, and on foot, preceded by bands of 
music, ani bearing banners, or emblems of the various trades that formed the 
procession. Ajter her death the p ace, odious in the eyes of George the Fourth, 
was purchased by thal monarch, and razed to the ground. Some traces of the 
wall and a portion of the gate alone remain to mark the place where it stood. 
It was once the property ef Prince Rupert, by whom it was given to tle beau- 
tiful Mrs. Ilughes, an actress, by whose charms his heart was captured. It was 
also inhabited at one time by the Margravine of Anspach. 

Hammers nith is famous for a nunnery established in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. About fifteen years ago, the place was noted in London as the scene 
where av awful ghost played his antics, to the great alarm of all the silly. At 
the end of tLe lust century, Loutherbourg the artist resided here, and drew 
great crowds to his house by an exhibition, something akin to the mummeries 
of animal --gnetism as pow practised. He pretended to cure all diseases by 
the mer» jayiag ou of the hands, aided by prayer ; and it is mentioned that as 
meny as e thousand people at a time waited around his garden, expecting 
© be relioved of their infirmitirs by this potential artist. Bat of all the remi- 
niscences attached to Hammersmith, the most interesting is, that Thomson the 
pot once made it his dwelling-place, and composed part of his ‘ Seasons” 
there, in a tavern called the Dame Coff Thomson for the last twenty 
years of his life, was a constant haunter of the Thames; he lived, died, and 
was buried on the banks of h e river. It may be said, indeed, with- 
any disparagement to the that it killed this swect poet and amiable 


ehouse. 











man ; for he caught a severe co!d upon the water, when sailing in an open boat 
from London to Kew, which, 'eing neglected, proved fatal a short time after- 
' ’ 
4 
' 
| hiswick is the next place we arrive at,—Chiswick, the burial place of Ho- 
h, and where a pene raised to Ins memory, for which his friend 
| nrote the f On i 
j “ Fureweil, great painter ¢ ankind, 
Who reached the lest point of art ; 
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Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 
If genius fire thee, reader, s’ay ; 
If nature move thee, drop a tear ; 
If neither touch thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honour'd dust lies here.” 


This epitaph has been very much admired, but it is by no means a favourable 
specimen of that kind of composition. In this church yard are bur ed also, 
Mary, the daughter of Oliver Cromwell, and (strange association of names !) 
Ugo Foscolo. - 

A little further up the stream stands Chiswick House, the seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire, almost hidden from the view by the tall trees amid which it is 
embowered. From this point upwards there is a consiaut succession of ele- 
gant villas, only to look at which, is enough to satisfy the traveller that he is 
indeed in England. Such neatness, such cleanliness, such taste, such variety 
of flower and tree peeping from behind or springing on either side, such ivy- 
covered walls, and such comfort vis:bly dwelling over all, meet the gaze of the 
passer-by no where else but in England We have sailed up other rivers in 
our time, bave seen the castles of the Rhine, the chateaux of the Seine, an! 
the villas of the Elbe, the Scheldt, and the Meuse ; but never have we met 
with scenes of such elegant luxury as all England is dotted with. There is 
more appreciation of the simple loveliness of nature in England than in any 
other country in the world; even our poorest co's embellish their poverty, and 
render it more endurable by nicely-trimmed gardens both in the frout and rear. 
Flowers and trees are the poor man’s luxuries in England. The gew-gaws of 
art are beyond his reach; but roses and lilies, violets, hyacinths, blue-bells, 
anemones, and all the trites whose very names are pleasint, adorn his humble 
windows, and show the taste of the indwe'ler as well as the rich vases, golden 
timepieces, or choice pain‘ings, that solicit our admiration in the chambers of 
the rich. How different is it in most of the countries on the Continent, espe- 
cially in Germany, France, and Belgium! There, neither rich nor poor have 
that love for verdure and flowers which is so characteristic of all classes of Eng 
lishmen. , Their rivers show no such embo wered villas and cottages on their 
banks as ours ; the country-houses of their gentry are naked and tasteless in 
comparison, and their cottages are miserable huts, around whose doors or 
windows the houey-suckle never crept, and even a flower-pot is an unusual 
visiter. 

We shall not attempt here to point out all the villas that adorn the Thames ; 
for we have not undertaken these rambles to make a mere guide-book. Now 
and then we shall signalise some among them which are dear to the memory of 
all friends of their country, from their having been inhabited by the great stutes- 
men, historians, or poets of time gone by ; butno more. Alli the rest we shall 
pass with silent admiration, leaving those whose curiosity may not be satisfied 
until they know the name of every tenant of every house they see, to consult 
the pages of some accurate guide-book. We sail in search of more hidden 
things, of reminscences of poetry and the poets, of scraps of legendary lore, 
and the relics of antiquity. We go also in search of rural nooks, where we 
may inhale the fresh breezes ; and, by filling our ears with the sweet song of 
the birds, and the murmur of the trees and waters get rid of the eternal ham 
of the crowded thoroughfares we have left. We go to satisfy the longings we 
had formed ; 


“ Tn lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities ;” 


for (to continue the fine lines of Wordsworth, written also upon revisiting a 
river) we are among the number of those who are 


‘“‘ The lovers of the meadows, and the woods, 
And mountains, and of al! that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 
And what perceive—” 


And see ;—our style is as rambling as our subject, and we have wandered away 
from Chiswick House and the villas near it, without mentioning the fact that 
on that spot died iwo of the most illustrious men of modern history. Charles 
James Fox and George Canning both expired within its walis, and both in their 
life-time passed many hours in i's elegant retirement. 

The cluster of houses immediately past the wall of this domain is the ham- 
let of Strand-on-the-Green, where Joe Miller, the puta'ive father of thousands 
of other men's jokes, resided and died. His remains, however, are not in- 


and destroy his library and all hs philosophical apparatus They alllefi England 
secretly—Dee beng afrad of offending Eiizabeth—and reached the estates of 
Laski in safety. The astrologers resided with him for no more than a mouth, 
for his finunces were in such a state of disorder, and they were such expensive 
gests that he could not main aiv them; and, as he sonn abandoned his hopes 
of the philosopher's stone, he teok the earliest opportunity of sending theo 
ebout their business. ‘They next fastened themselves upon the Emperor Ru- 
dolph, avd aferwards upou Stephen, Kingof Poland. They drew considerable 
sums from the exchequer of the latter, leading hm on with false hopes of in- 
exhaustitie wealth and boundless dominion, until he grew weary of seeing such 
vest ovtlay, and receiving no return for it except in empty promises. Eliza- 
beth feit the loss of her astrol ger, and sent for bim at various times during be 
six years that he was on the Continent. At last his affairs beginning to look 
gloomy, having quarrelled with Kelly, offended or disgusted a!! his former pa- 
trons, and more than once run the risk of perpetual imprisonment, he closed 
with her offers, and de:ermined to re‘urn to England. He set out from Tre- 
bona in the spring of 1589, trave ling in great splendour, with a train of three 
coaches, and a large quantity of baggage. Immediately on his arrival, Eliza- 
veth gave him audience at Richmond, and promised to see to his fortunes. 
Little however, was done; for, sanguine as the queen may at one time have 
been that Dee would discover the philosopher's stone. she soon saw reeson to 
doubt his capabilites. But she never wholly withdrew her favour from him ; 
and, on his repeated applications for relief, appointed a committee of the privy 
council to mquire into the s'ate of his affairs, and see what could be done for 
him Dee then made a claim for the destruction of his books and implements 
by the mob at Morlake soon after he took his departure, and furthermore stated 
that he ec nsidered the queen his debtor for the expense of his journey home 
from the Continent, wh ch he said he would not have undertaken unless at her 
special command. Evizabeth, however, would not acknowledge her liability, 
but sent Dee a smal sum by way o' charity. He at last, upon his representa- 
tion that he was starving, obtained of her the Chancellorship of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, which office he held for one year, and then exchanged for the war- 
denship of the College at Manchester. He was now more than seventy years 
of age; and, becoming unable to perfo m with any activity the duties of his 
station, he resigned it after seven years, hoping that a pension wou'd be granted 
to him. In this hope he was disappointed. He then retired to Mortlake, and 
lived upon the bounty of the queen. After her death he tried to propitiate 
King James [.; but that monarch took no notice of lim whatever, and he died 
in 1608 in a state but | ttle removed from absolute penury. His companion 
Kelly did not live so long ; but, being imprisoned by some German potentate, 
who by that means attempted to extort from him the pretended secret of gold- 
making, he endeavoured to escape from his dungeon by leaping from a high 
window, and killed himself by the fall. 

In Mortlake churchyard a!so lies interred another singular character; no less 
aman thao the famous Partri‘/ge, the almanack-maker, whose death was so 
pleasantly predicted by Swift under the name of Bickerstaff, and so logically 
and valiantly maintained to be true, in spite of the assrrtions of the party most 
e oncerned that he was ‘still alive and kicking.” Partridge, as is well known, 
ws originally a cobbler, and a very ignorant man ; but his reputation was great 
among a certain c ass of people, and his predictions, both of the weather and 
of events in general. were looked to with great respect and anxiety. Swift’s 
wit about ths fellow kept the town in good humour for along time, to the great 
mortification and anger of Partridge. Let us hear how Swift maintaned the 
living man to be dead, and how logically he proved it. ‘* An obje: tion has been 
made,” quoth he, * to an article in my predictions, which foretold the death of 
Mr. Partridge to happen on March 29, 1708. ‘This he is pleased to con‘radict 
absulutely is the almanack be has published in the present year, and in that un- 
gentlemanly manner (pardon the expression) as | have above related. In that 
work he very roundly asserts, ‘ that he is not only now alive, but was likewise 
alive upon that very 29:h of March when I foretold he should die.’ This is 
the subject of the present controversy between us, which I design to handle 
with all brevity, perspicuity, and calmness. In this dis, ute I am sensible the 
eyes, not cnly of England but of all Europe, will be upon us; and the learned 
in every country will, I doubt not, take part on that side where they find most 
appearance of truth and reason. My first argument is this. Above a thousand 


———— ee 
building once mure revertid to the crown, and was restored by Queen Mary to 
the sisters ‘‘ of all the Saints, and especially of St. Bridget ” Elizabeth, how- 


ever, dispossessed ‘hem, and gave Sion to the Eari of 
has ever since remained in the family. 

And now we have arrived at Richmond,—* delightful Sheen,”—the theme 
of a hundred poets, and the admiration of ail England,—a spot on which 
we have too much to say to compress it within the limits of this chapter. 
We shall therefore reserve it and all its pleasant recollections for our next 


orthumberland, and it 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LITERARY LIFE OF 
OLINTHUS JENKINSON, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Some fifteen years azo [ have a twilight recollection of having acted as junior 
counsel in some complicated cause, Heaven knows what it was about, but I am 
This piece of legal service—which was about 
as importent as christening a baby over in Kensington or Hoxton, or adm nis- 
tering a round dose of salts to the paupers in one of the new union workhouses, 
migtt be to the other learned professions—was the only one on which I was 
Indeed, all my life [ have been given to lying—in bed, as a 
délassement, and doing nothing as an occupation, 
might the same be said with truth! 


quite certain that I never did. 


Of how many busy people 
But, despite of this there has always been 
about me a kind of a sort of,—ambition I can scarcely call it,—but great desire 
or appetite 10 see some of mine own lucubrations in print ; not es desirirg the 
praise of men, and all that kind of thirg ; for I should have preferred the anony- 
mous or fictitious style,—the “ A. Z.,” or “* Heinsius Redivivus,”’ or “* Constant 
Reader,” according as my contributions had been received by the Times News- 
Then wou'd I have glutted over the darling lines, 
ihe offspring of my brain,—a poor thing, sir, but all mine own; the hard earn- 
ings in the sav ngs’ bank ; the schoolboy’s first watch that will go; the fresh- 
man’s first wine party ; the ohysician’s first fee ; the piece of bride’s-cake under 
the maiden’s pillow that has passed through the ring; the only son of bis mo- 
No such luck was mine; regularly were my articles 
sent to the various magazines, cooked up in as many forms as Messrs. Ude and 
Jarrin could serve up a mushroom—regularly were they rejected. Like the man 
who, when asked if he had seen George the Fourth? answered “No! not ex- 
actly ; but I know a gentleman who once very narrowly missed seeing the 


psper, or Classical Journal. 


ther, and she a widow. 


I remember once upon a time to have written antiquarian notes on a novel for 
a friend, who laid bis scene in Norway. 
many tials of many bibliopolists, the poor thing was left to die a natural death, 
and my hopes with it; so that, unless I had advertised for an imaginary dog, or 
printed handbills es touching a watch that had never been lost,—both of which 
proceedings I imagin:d to be beneath the dignity of my profession,—I, Olinthus 
Jenkinson, must tave died without leaving one lasting lesson of wisdom, or 
glowing with the consciousness of having done some good in my generation. 

But, I have b+ thought myself that, if I cannot prove a beacon-light to poste- 
rity, I may at least act in the light of a buoy ; if my compilations cannot be 
made usetul as models to gu by, “they may at least serve as landmarks to be 
For msny years I bad abstained from the futile attempt of sending 
my children to ‘he various boarding-schools now so well filled with other men’s 
offspring ; so that, on meeting some little time back with them (like the first 
five chapters of Waverly.) in the bowels of an old desk, I read and looked, look- 
ed and read—looked and re«d again. 
temps «’impos'eur }’ 1 traité ce moi-m me.” 
trial been permitted me, what instruction, what amusement, might have flowed 
from these same yellow pieces of paper ona benighted world! One last attempt 
will I wake to show what I might have done, had it not been for the malignant 
envy of ceria‘n people whom I forbear to name. 
tween me and those who would bave let my name go down to ages yet unborn 
There was a melancholy sort of pleasure, a fune- 
rea! joy, and undertaker-ish satisfuction in the reading of these old papers. 

Good father, have you ever written that which in your inmost soul you be- 
lieved to surpass all that had ever been written of the kind before? have you 
ever sent this for publication anonymously or ipsonominally ? Have you known 


But, after many pros and cons, and 


Could these, indeed, be they! 
O mole eyed generation! had the 


The world shall judge be- 


—vunwept and unhonoured. 





terred here, but in the burial-ground of St. Clement Danes, in Po:tugal-street, 
London. , . 

On the other side of the river are the adjoining villages of Barnes and Mort- 
lake. In the churchyard of Burnes is a tomb, which is @ singular example of 
the fond follies that men sometimes commit in death, and sirive to perpetuate 
beyond it. it is to the memory of one Edward Rose, a citizen vf London, who 
died in 1653, and left twenty pounds for the purchase of an acre of land for the 
poor of the village, upon condition that a number of ro-e-trees should be plant- 
ed around his grave, kept in flourishing condition, and renewed for ever. What 
a practical vain pun was this upon his name ! and what an inordinate price dd 
this dead man put upon his paltry charity. But, we remember the precept, ‘* De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum;” and we must not inveigh too severely against the 
wretchedness of bis wit, or the emptiness of his vanity. So, may his roses 
flourish! All we can say is, that if unbought affection, or genuine respect for 
his memory hed placed them there, tended them, and renewed them from year 
to year, we would have walked ten miles as pilgrims to the spot, and have car- 
ried away aleafasa memento. As it is, we can but smile or sigh, or both, to 
think that even death cannot put conceit out of countenance. 

The village of Mortlake is celebrated as having been the residence of one 
of the most singular characters of the sixteenth ceutury. Dr. John Dee, the 
astrologer and alchymist, and one of the pivneers of the Rosicruc an philoso- 

hy, lived here for many years, and was buried in the cnancel of the church 
The ancient people of the village more than a century after his death, which 
took place in 1608, pointed out the exact spot where his ashes lay ; but the 
curious inquirer would now seek in vain to discover it Queen Elizabeth al 
ways treated Dr. Dee with marked consideration ; and, when she ascended the 
throne, sent her favourite Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, to consult him 
as to a lucky day for hercoronation. She occasionally vi-ited him at Mortlake, 
and is once said to have expressed a desire to be instructed by him in the se- 
erets of astrology and alchymy. She devou'ly believed that he would one day 
discover the philosopher’s stone,—an object to which all his abilities, end he 
was not without a good portion, were directed. All the money he gained by 
telling fortunes, predicting Jucky and unlucky days, and casting nativities, was 
melted away in his furnace in the futile search for the stone, or the elixir, which 
was to change pokers and tongs, pots and kettles, and even the pump in his 
back-yard into pure gold. Thus, though he gained immense sums of money, 
he was always poor; and when Count Laski, a wealthy Pole, who was travel- 
ling in England, desirous of making his acquaintance, sent him word that he 
would come and dine with him, Dee was obliged to apply to Queen Eliza- 
beth to borrow money to treat the stranger with be coming hospitality. 
Elizabeth sympathized in his distress, and sent him twenty pounds imme- 
diately. 

It was shortly before he received this visit that he made a grand discovery 
He firmly believed that by means of a small black stone with a shining surface, 
and cut in the form of a diamond, which he pos-essed, he could hold converse 
with the elementary spirits, and be instructed by them in all the secrets of sci- 
ence, and all the mysteries of nature. He has himself left a most extraordi- 
nary narrative of his conversations with the spirits ; part of which was published 
aiter his death by Dr. Casaubon, and the remainder of which may still be seen 

g the ripts in the British Museum. He says, that as he was one 
day in November, 1582, sitting in his study at Mortlake, engaged in fervent 
prayer, the angel Uriel appeared at his window, and gave him a translucent 
stone, into which he might summon the angels, and ask them questions when- 
ever he pleased. He also says that an angel appeared to him in the form of a 
beautiful little maiden, who slid gracefully among the leaves of his books, and 
fluttered her pretty wings there. The conversations which, as he informs us, 
he held with this and with many other spirits, were of the most puerile kind ; 
but in Dee's op:nion were full of truth, wisdom, and philosophy, and contained 
precepts which, if the world had followed, would have saved it from the horrors 
of many bitter and bloody revolutions. He soon found that he could not con- 
verse with his attendant spirits and note down at the same time what they said, 
and he therefore engaged another fortune-teller and alchymist, named Kelly, to 
act as his seer, and converse with the spirits, while he devoted himself to re 
porting their heavenly talk. Kelly humoured the whim or the insanity of his 
principal, and soon rendered himself so necessary that Dee received him inte 
his family, esteemed him as his friend, and was proud of him as his disciple. 

When Count Laski came, the two worthies showed him all their wonders. 
The Pole was highly delighted with the conversation and acquirements of the 
doctor, and listened with eagerness to his promises that he would find the phi- 

losopher’s stone for him, and make him the wealthiest man the world ever saw. 
Thedoctor was as much pleased with his guest, whom he k»ew 10 be rich and 
powerful; and he and Kelly both formed the design of fastening themselves 
ter him, and living sumptuously at his expense until they found the philoso- 

er’s stone. Laski, after great pretended difficulty, was adinitted to the con 
versations with the spirits, and fi: ally impressed with such high notions of the 
learning and genius of both Dee and Kelly, that he invited them to go and reside 
with bim on his estates near Cracow. The astrologers desired nothing better ; 
and Dee especially was anxious to quit England, where he imagined he was not 





safe, the mob a short time before having thieatened to break into his house, 


confessing himself to be ‘no man alive.’ 


uot think himself any way answerable for that. 


the very passage which he produces to make us think he is alive. 


March which I foretold he should die on.’ 
a man may be alive now who was not alive a twelvemonth ago. 
there lies the sophistry of &is argument. 


leave the world to judge. 
to dwell avy longer upon it. 


gentlemen having bought his almanack for this year, merely to find what he what it is to walk erect above your fellows, wich the secret consciousness that 
said against me, at every lite they read they would lift up their eyes, and cry | now you have dove it; suing internally at those pretty jokes of your own fa- 
out, betwixt rage and laughter, ‘ They were sure no man alive ever wrote such | miliar frend, with whom so lately you took sweet counsel ! Have you waited 
damned stuff as this is!’ Now I never heard that opinion disputed. So that | for the first day of the monh with the sort of nervous delight which a small boy 
Mr. Partridge lies under a dilemma, cither of disowning his almanack, or of | feels when with trembling hand be extends the lighted match to let off his pen- 
But now, if an uninformed ignorant | ny-srtillery,—‘* Now—now! O Bill! there, you've shoved the priming off !’"? 
carcass walks about, and is pleased to call itself Partridge, Mr. Bickerstaff does | Have you, I say. thus waited for the firstday ot the month! Have you known 
Secondly, Mr. Partridge pre- what it Is to walk into your little sitting-room every morning with | a 
tends to tell fortunes and recover sto'en goods, which all the parish says he| frantic glare at the breakfast table, to see if the pass-ticket into Ely- 
must do by conversing with the devil and other evil spirits; and no wise man| sium, the lottery-prize, has yet arrived ;—** Ha! here it is at last !—square 
will ever allow that he could converse personally with either till after he was| folded, and a wafer;—from one of the clerks, I suppose.” Weou tear 
Thirdly, I will prove him to be dead out of his own alm-nack, and from | it open—“ Snip and Cutaway present their respects to Mr. O. Jenkinson ; and, 
He there | as the term for which they can afford to give credit has long since expired, 
says that ‘he is not only new alive, but was also alive upon that very 29th of | and they have just now larze payments to make up, they will feel much obliged 
By this he declares his opinion, that | by his permitting them to draw on him for the amount of their small account, 
: And indeed | as per bill delivered, £75 3s. 10d.” Have you, on your return from a small 
He dares not assert that he was ever | constitutional walk, been hailed by Betty, the housemaid, with ‘ Please, Mr. 
alive since that 29th of March, but that he is now alive, and so was on that! Jenkinson, when you was out a smail parcel kimmed for you from the Bull and 
I grant the latter, for he did not die till night, as appears by the printed | Mouth, and Missis told me to say as she payed four and thruppence for it?” 
account of his death, in ‘a l-tterto a lord ;’ and whether he is since revived, I | “‘ Oh, very weil; I know what it is; I will settle it with Mrs. Palmer.”"—So 
This, indeed, is perfect cavilling, and I am ashamed | up stairs slowly you go ;—there it lies grinning at you, the very brown paper 

Fourthly, I will appeal to Mr. Partridge whether | envelope in which you had folded it sent back to you with your own address ; 





it be probable I could have been so indiscreet as to begin my predictions with 
the ouly falsehood that was ever alleged against them, and this in an affair at 
home, where I had so many opportunities to be exact, and must have given such 
advan ages against me to a person of Mr. Partridge’s wit and learning.”— 
‘* There is one objection against Mr. Partridge’s death which I have sometimes 
met with, though indeed very slightly offered, that is, that he still continues to 
write almanacks. But this is no more than what is common to all of that pro- 
fes-ion : Gadbury, Poor Rotiin, Dove, Wing, and several others, do yearly pub- 
lish their almanacks, though several of them have been dead since before the 
Revolution.” 

One cannot help thinking that Partridge was a most incredulous man to have 
refused belief in his own death, after such proofs as Swift brought against him. 
But argument was thrown away upen him ; and, to give Bickerstaff the lie di- 
rect, he actually knocked down and beat in the street, opposite his own door, 
a poor fellow who was crying about the town a ballad entitled, * A full and 
true account of the death of Dr. Partridge.” Alas! poor Partridge! he is 
now dead enough—a mere lump of clay in the churchyard of Mortlake—the 
gibes of a thousand Swifts can trouble him no more. A stronger adversary 
has silenced the arguinents both of him and his tormentor, and the ashes of the 
quack and cobbler have mouldered away like those of the wit and philosopher, 





it is adding injury to insult ; away it is skimmed to the back of the fire, whilst 
you stand looking on with a Mephistophilic joy. 
something in it !” 
it is, sure enough. 


“ Stop—stop! there may be 
You pull it off, and burn your fingers. ‘* No—no; there 
‘*Mr. So-and-so presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Jenkinson, and returns the very talented paper which he had for- 
warded him; but it is not exactly suited to the public taste at present ; should 
be happy to be favoured with any further communications.” 
more bit erly ironical be conceived? It was unkiudly said. So frequently have 
I gone through every stage of the journey, that at last, when I forwarded my 
despatches, it was with an au revoir ;—! knew I should have them again short- 
At last I collected all the rejected together, 
shut them up from the scorn of an unfeeling world, and determined for ever to 
disown the craft which would not own me for a disciple. 


RECEIPTS FOR WRITING NOVELS. 

Now, father, you have my story ; now you can understand my feelings when, 
at the age of forty-two, a briefless barrister in the Inner Temple, an idler by 
profession, I met again with these the children of my youth. 
in Wordsworth’s steps; I had antedated Marryat the Naval Novelist ; Conta- 
1ini Fieming was an evident p'agiarism ; Bulwer but a borrower from my stock ; 


ly, and I was never disappointed. 


the humble and pulls down the proud. 


reader's indu'gence we proceed with our task. 


Spot upon which it is worth while to dwell. 


Brent, from which it takes its name. 
lington, celebrates it as 





Brentford, tedious town, 
For dirty streets and white-legged chickens known.” 


S.on House is a naked heavy-look . . {ing ’ 
It stands near the site of a nunnery, founded in the reign of| vice. and testy withal ;) the marine officer should play ** God save the King 
ifth, “in honour of the Holy Trinity, the glorious Virgin Mary, | @ faire peur upon the flute ; the surgeon a virtuous man; as for the other gun- 
the Apostles and Disciples of God, and all Saints, especially St. Bridget ” Jt | room officers, they are not of much consequence ; (except the second lieutenant 
was one of the first religous establishments suppressed by Henry the Eighth, | takes a fancy to your hero ;) the master should be a rough tar; the purser & 
his ire being particularly directed against the sisterhood for the countenance | ‘ogue. ‘There should then be a cutting out in boats ; Master Mi‘dy slips him- 
It was alleged | self into the bows against orders ; they succeed ; and the craft is sent off to 
After | Port Royal to join the sdmiral under command of one of the lieutenants, re 
the death of Henry, who re-ersed it for his own use, it was given by Edward | hero being on board Now is the time for a storm and deliveringwourself 0 
the Sixth to the Protector Somerset, and, on his atiainder and execution, tothe | orders which nob dy can understand. “ Down with the helm,—Brace _ 
Lady Jane Grey, that ill starred qneen of a few | the vards,—Steaty, steady ; luff, luff sir. luff—Set the fore ee exien 
Her accep‘ance | Set the spanker —Mind vour loff,” and so on. All these uninvelligible . on 
of it led to her own death, and thas of the Duke of Northumberland, when the | not producing any good effect, they take to the boats ; the ship seitles dow 


they had afforded Elizsbeth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent 
against Sir Toomas More that he visited this impostor at Sion House. 


Duke of Northumberland 
| days, resided here when she was urged to accept the crown. 





and he who should compare the two would find no difference between them. | the great Scott and I have often thought of the same things, but, somehow ~ 
The “ grim foe,” as he is wrongly called, has settled the dispute, and reduced | another, my contributions were invariably rejected—and he got his baronetcy - 
them both to that equatiry, a knowledge of whose inevitable approach exalts ’T was straiige— twas passing strange; but so it was. Now, I had always flat- 
And yet, after all, how impotent is| tered myself that I knew what went to the making up of a novel, sonnet, epic, 
Swift and Partridge are gone, but their thoughts are with us still. IY, Th 
But we are again rambling, and, i’ faith, writing a homily, instead of looking | St@7Ce + 1t 1s marvellous what a sameness of plot there goes to all these. There 
at both banks of the Thames, and pointing out the memorabilia of each spot 
Our digression has brought us to Kew Bridge, and, begging the | &T May not sing the songs of the late Mr. Dibdin; there must bea youre 
Of Kew there is but little to| S¢ape-grace of a midshipman, who eschewed learning in his youth, but who 
Its gardens are a great ornament to the river and its conservatory | has had his feelings roused by reading Southey’s Life of Nelson ; there a. 
and pagoda pleasing objects in the view ; but there are no reminiscences of the | be an affecting parting from the home of his youth, when he a ye 
Little matters it to us that scions | himself of the sentiments so beautifully set forth in the Soldier's Tear ; 
of royalty have resided there ; and it does not form part of our plan to describe | ™USt be consigned to his father's agent in London, and meet with ogg A ad- 
the pa ntings or the statues, or other rarities, which may have been brought to- ventures in Portsmouth—if Portsdown fair is going on, all the better. pon 
gether into this, or various other places we may pass. , : teh i ferable :) he sub- 
Immediately above the bridge there is a lovely ait, or island, behind which is accustomed to domineer in the cockp t; (a Sco'chman is prefera e ;) e ee 
dirty Brentfod, the county town of Middlesex, situated upon the little river | ™ts patiently for some time, til] his spirit 's roused by seeing this worthy inflic 
; Gay, in his epistle to the Earl of Bur-| ® sound beating upon a poor little nnoffending kid; be therefore declares that 


or tragedy, as well as any man of my inches. Take a naval novel for an in- 


must be an old gouty admiral with a pretty daughter; th’s last personage may 


going to sea, it would be as well that there sbould be one youth who has been 


his conduct is neither that of an officer nor a gentleman, and challenges him to 
fight, and, of course, is the conqueror Next day they cannot come upon deck ; 
but the captain orders all the midshipmen to appear before him and toe a line, 
and begins a speech commencing with, “‘ Young gentlemen, I have sent for 


This place is chiefly famous for a severe skirmish which was fought here in| you,” &c. This discourse sets forth his general views upon discipline. Vice 
1642 between the Royal and Parliamentary armies, in which the former were | is punished, virtue rewarded. He thus gains the affections of all his comrades, 
George the Second admired Brentford greatly ; it was so dirty | save this one Caledonian gentleman, who persists in his dislike. It would be 
and ill-paved, that it put him in mind of the towns in his native country, | well that they should proceed to the West Indies. Upon the voyage our hero 
I like to ride dro’ Brentford,” said his Majesty, “it ish so like Hawno-| strikes up an acquaintance with the gunner, or one of the maintopmen ; the 


first individual must be addicted to chewing tobacco ; the second should have 


On the left of us extend the gardens of Kew, and on the right is the princely | a story about a slavey, and all that sort of thing. The captain should be a strict 
domain of the Duke of Northumberland. 


disciplinarian ; the first lieutenant ditto; (he may be grown grey in the ser- 
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by the head, and all the boats are swamped save one. , this are ont — 
nant, the middy, the gunner or topman above mentioned, a facetious — ' 
and a Newfoundlan’ dog. Their only provisions are a bag of pork and a " “A | 

ass. This would be a good time to get up a little famine ; they — . | 
Tast glare on each other wiih hungry eyes, get te better of the ——— 
dog, catch a shower of rain in their sail, ani squeeze the water Into a Tr “en 
parched lips. ‘They cast lots for whose throat is to be cut first ; the a ; Ss, 
vpon Sambo; but they defer the incision into hs jugular until the _— oy: 
Now is the t'me to rouse the sympuhies of se. sitive and delicate fome es: a 
sail appears between them and the horizon; she is coming their way, ohe 
she is !—she nears them—she wears on the other tack—ail hope is gone. No 
—no, she puts about again; they get up a fecble shout —they are discovered 
and taken on board. When our hero awakes, he fiuds a benevolent surgeon 
standing by his bedside, and is informed that he is in H M.S. Spitfire, ~ 
crack frigate on the station, now standing down tor Trinidad. When here, 
think it would be as well that the young gent v 
ver; he is delirious, and so on; but, on coming to his senses, fin is a tall, 
ful-looking gir!, beading over his bedside ; he is for the tine unfaithful ” ro 
young lady addicted to naval songs mentionea above : the lemonade must ve 
very covul, the leaves of (he trees very rustling, and the sick room rather dark. 
Now, how to get rid of heroine, Nv. 2! Ab oken heart, perhaps ; a touch of the 
yellow fever—a consumption—never mind, and she must go. Inthe meantime 
the Caledonian gentleman, who bad been leading our hero a cat and dog life, 
should cut and ra‘ from the service ; he should have :aken his passage on board 
a small brig proceeding to Jamaica. Wreck No. 2; hero upon ap ank 5 aman 
drowning near him; te fishes him up (this 1s the malevolent Scotchman a 
small s'rip of sand; attempt at murder and soon, He must next find himsel! 
at Port Royal; now for a negro val, an intemperate party with the officers of 
the garrison, more yellow fever, aud letters from home. ‘They are ordered on 
service, a general action, ast rm. ‘The hero does wonders, and gets made— 
commission signed by the adm ral—confirmed—runs rapidly up; goes home at 
last, and marr es the admiral’s daughter. I had almost forgotten to say that the 
Scotch gentleman shou'd be hung. 

This is a genera! notion of a naval novel. By a slight inversion of yell w 
fevers and storms in the hends of a sktlful artist, it may be adapted to any lati- 
tude or lungitude upon the globe ‘Then, there is your historical novel: for 
this, translations from the French may be employed The one great gencial rule 
which can be given for all these 1s to deviate as much as possible from the text 
of history, only keeping clear of such evident maccuracies as representing Oli- 
ver Cromwell !eading Lady Jane Grey to the hymeneal altar at St. George’s, 


Hanover-Square, an afterwards poceeding with his blushing bride to spend | 


the honeymoon at Baden Baten: any thing short of this. I remember once to 
have seeu in an exhibition of wax works, Hercules, the Duke of Wellington, 
Voltaire, and Wailiam Penn, playing a rubber at sixpenny shorts ; 
Peter and William Wallace had cut out, and were holding their hats under 
their arms, looking on. ‘These could scarcely be brought on the stage toge- 
ther. For the rest, you must write an introductory chapter for every body to 
skip, and cram your beo' as full of tectinicalities as may be conveniently done 
A description of an old town ; here it is evident that you are safe ; no person 
will read this, so you may borrow or scribsle nonsense, whichever is the easier 
—a little ta k about old dress, old armour, old tapestry, and, as the conjurer 
says when he swallows the poker—the thing is done, 

Next in order comes the novel sentimental: this is the easiest of all to write. 
Here is the most approved receipt :—assuming the work to be writen in moderna 
times, end to be a pure work of fiction. You must take your hero and heroine 
(as old Mrs. Glass used to catch the hare and k Il it.) Frederick and Julia re- 
spectively ; Frederick—Et mn, Oxford, shootmg, rowing, &c. Julia—French 
governess, London masters; no longer the litle girl who used to join in his 
boyish sports ; averted looks, blu-hes, county bal!, a young gentleman from 
London, dressed in a plain suit of black. The admirer of all admirers—no 
one can tell why, but so it is,—dances with Julia all night; this might be 
thought remarka le in anybody else, but of course, Mr. Talbot does as he 
pleases Fr derick jealous and reproachfal; estrangemen'; London season, 
with all its hopes and fears. Frederick, in despair, betakes himself to Paris, 
and takes to gambling just pour passer le temps; hears from his mother, Lady 
Harden, that Julia is declining into adecline. Valet, post-horses, Calais,— 
Dover, London. Belmour Park -—Julia—garden scene —“ dearest, I love thee,” 
and soon. This may be diversified with a duel, forged will, a gav cousin of 
Julia, who finally marries a bold dragoon wth his long sword, saddle, bridle. 
&c. Be sure in this to have fine descriptions of Nature ; 
sunrises, birds, grass laden with liquid diamonds, and so on. 
omitted on any account. 

Last in order is the fashionable novel. This opens with a scene in a coun- 
try-house, where the Duke of Delamour, and a gentleman of Mr. Talbot's 
class (who is prodigiously fine,) are anxiously looked for. Of course, the nsual 
company is assembled, and others expected ; at last they all meet at dinner, 
but the fine gentleman comes in Ja'e Your hervine is the daughter of the good 
people in the house ; she is in love with one Henry Panton, the certain heir to 
a baronetcy ; but, beyond this, and a1 ght heart, and thin parr of inexpressibles, 
he has not one stiver. Thre is a lady with a couple of daughters, who is what is 
termed a schemer, and wishes to marry her daughters well; the eldest falls into 
her designs, the o her not. You get the whole party with all convenient speed 
to Lo don, having gone the usual round of flirtations, billiards, and so on.— 
Here comes on the stage a young earl, smitten rather with the hervine. Pa- 
rents, of course, outrageous on the subject. Henry, like the Frederick of tne 
last is beginning to feel somewhat uncomfortable. Then balls, portrait paint- 
ers, a party at Mrs. Two-daughters,’ who at this time is rather hard-up. The 
eldest damsel! wishes to catch the earl ; he can: ot away with her, but oscillates 
between the youngest and the heroi'e. Henry Panton saved his life at Eton ; 
he waives his pretensons. Henry’s uncle dies intestate ; princely fortune ; 
“ Dearest, I love thee,” again: earl and youngest, ditto. ‘This may be a good 
deal divers fied by a sort of under-hero addicted to the turf; a few impressive 
scenes, ending with the débris of his fortune being put together for him by Hen- 
ry: startling reflec'ions on the snbject. You should only describe Nature in 
this as opposed to the heate! and uncomfortable atmospheres of ball-rooms, 
&e. Deal hugely in moral reflections. 
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THE NIGHT-WATCH.—ABSENCE OF MIND. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

Youth, thoughtless and inexperienced. sees in the oddities of a stranger, 
nought but food for ridicule ; but some little knowledge of the world and its 
Vicissitudes teaches a man of feeling to regard with melancholy the eccentrici- 
ties of o'd age. Sorrow often leaves fantastic traces of her fatal visits, and the 
peculiarities which excite mirth are frequently the indications of a bewildered 
mind, and of a broken hearg, which has done with mirth for ever. 

Having business to transact in the city, I once remamed for a few days at 
the mach frequented hotel where the coach stopped which conveyed me to Lon- 
don. The ol !-fashioned coffee room was still fi'ted up with those compart- 
ments or boxes, which, though expe'led frm hotels of more recent construction, 
secure to the traveller some little feel ng of seclusion and independence ; and | 
in mine, to the right of the fire place, having fini-hed my late dinner, sat endea- 
vouring to take an interest in a newspaper. which I had alreedy sifted to its 
last advertisement. On the opposite s de of the fire, in the privat e box corres- 
ponding with m’ne, sat anoth:r solitary person. He was tall and meagre, his 
countenance pale, his huir th n, and perfectly grev ; his age I should have guess- 
ed to be between sixty and seven'y. My attention was attracted towards him 
by the wild and painful expression of his large clear light-b ue eves. 

is movements were so quick and eccentre, that it was with difficulty I 
could conceal my risibility ; to r strain it was beyond my power. I had not 
then been taught the forbearance which I would now suggest to others. 

I still held my news, aper before me, pretending to be .ccupied with its co- 
lumns ; but all the time [ cast furtive glances at my neighbour, unable to ac- 


) baa] 
count for his extraordinary gestures. 


— For some minutes he would clasp his 
oreh ad with both hands, then he would start as if struck with a sudden recol- 
lection, and lovk rou; 


d anxiously from side to side, until with a deep sigh he 
relapsed into his former position, or leant his brow disconsolately on the table 
before him; again he would look up, and with a stare of vacancy fix his eyes 
on me. I pretended to be unconscious of his scrutiny. Indee 1, theugh his 
glance rested on my person, I doubt whether he w as Aware of my presence. 
Then something like a gl mmering of intelligence passed over his wan counte- 
hance, and, half conscio \s that his manner had attracted obserVation, he assumed 
an aititude and demeanonr of composure. Thoughtless as I then wna, the ef- 
fort of an in-ane person to conceal his malady was iexpressibly affecting. I 


had laughed at his eccentricities,—I could have wept at his ineffectual endea- 
vour to conceal them 


Suddenly he exclai ned, “ Logt—lost 1" 
something. He looked anx‘ously round th 
and then rose, and with hurried steps pace 
where it was at al! likely anything could b 
was turned to me, and approach ng me 
don—I have lost—myself. Have you seen me anywhere ? 
serable—” and then tne darted abruptly from me 
behind the curtains, shook | ; 
finally left the room. 

The water inf rmed me that, though occa 
milar to that I had witnessed, ¥ 
4nd in his right mind. 


and commenced an eager search for 
e€ box in which his table was placed, 
d the room peering in'o every corner 
e concealed. At length his attention 
in haste, he sad, * Sir, I beg your par- 
| am anxivous—mi- 
looked under the seats and 
us head despo dingly after each disappointment, and 


; lonally subject to wanderings si 
gentleman was generally 
He knew | ttle of him, exce ‘ 


the 


leman should have the yellow fe- | 
grace- | 


the Czar | 


perfectly tranquil | the entreaties of some friends in Boston to send the accompanying 
pt that he had been a lieu-} verse from this remote corner of the Union-—beyond the Mississippi. 


tenant in the navy. I soon retired to my own room, and am not ashamed to 
confess that the recollection of the stranger kept me long from slumber, and 
haun ed my pill w when a- length I fell asleep. 

It was late before | entered the coffee-r om the next morning, and I was 
somewhat startied at seelog the lieuteuant sitting quietly at bis breakfast. He 
offered me the newspaper he bad b-en reading; and, making some remark on 
the weather, inquired whether [ had veen a traveller during the night. I beiieve 
it was with some embarrassment that I replied, that I had arrived on the after- 
noon of the preceding day, and hod speut the evening in the coffve-room. His 
cueek became flusied, and he looked at me eagerly for a moment. He then 
seemed inclined to speak ; but checking h mself, he turned from me, and re- 
sumed his breakfast. Vexed with myself for the want of tact with which I had 
all.ded to the preceding evening, I evdeavoured to invoke amends by conversing 
on ge.eral subjects His reserve gradually wore away, and we svon sat toge- 
| ther ta.king more like old iamiliar friends, thau strangers who had so recently 
met under cireumstauces so unpromising. 

That night we were agaiu the sule o. cupants of the coff-e-room. Every trace 
of mental eacitement had vanishe! from the countenence aud deportment of 
the lieutenant ; aud, alt)ough still melancnoly, he eviaced uo disinclination to 
{meet wy sucial advances. On the contrary, we sovo occupied the same tox, 
| siting Opposite to each other, and chatting with the frankuess and familiarity of 
old comp nious lip. 
| ‘lhere are soine men with whom on the instant we seem to get acquainted. 
| An howr’s accidental a»socia‘ion in a stsge coich, a steam-packet, or a hotel, 
does more towards banishing reserve and restraint than wany mouths of daily 
communication with beings tess conge ial. ‘Tuey seem to suit us—we part 
| frou them with regret. end long afterwards, when their names a e forgotten, we 
re.sember a pleasaut fellow and a hapyy hour. [tis not then that friendships 
can be made ; but we may lesrn from this the advantage of unpreteuding good 

humour and frank benevolence. 
| ialready felt deep'y in-erested for my unhappy companion, and I every instant 
| dreaded imadverteutly torching some cord wich m gh: arouse the terrors or his 
now slumbering malady ; stil. I was fascinated by h.s sioguiar manner, and at 
all risks prolonged the conversation. 

‘You ace in the navy, sir!” said I, inquiringly. 

‘I have been a saior,” he replied. 

“Have been ?” 

‘*Yes,”’ said he, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ I have been a lieutenant, not in the Bri- 
tish service,—in a merchent ship, tne China trade. [| ought never to have been 
| perwitted to assume command of any kind. I wasafflicted with a malady which 
oug't to have prevenred it.” 

At this a lusiva toa “ malady” I looked down, and changed colour. 

} ‘ The malady I speak of,” he calmly continued, ‘1s not that «hich T believe 
you last night witnessed ; that is tne dreadful result of my havin. b en i trusted 
j with power. The cause of ail my misery,—the malady whi o ght \o have 
| precluded me fromm al! such responsibili\ies,—was an absence of mi d, to which 
froin my very boyhoud I have been subject.” 

I said nothing ; but seeretly I coud nos help sur ising ‘hat he absence of 
mind which afflicted the boy, might have been the germ of thai 1usanity which 
afterwards bowed down the spirit of the man. 

‘Tt you will have patience to listen to a sad story, I will:e'l you mine,” said 
my companion. 

** Do no’ agitate yourself unnecessarily,” I replie!, “by recal ing the past.” 

“ Recalling the past!’ be mourafully exclsimed; * #ha: an unimeaning 
phrase thatis! , To me, and to all who bave so suffered, the pas: is ever pre 
jsent! Listea.—I was a lieutenant when I became acquanted wih a young 
widow, who with one chil, then iwo years od, resived a Bro. pton. My old 
malady had increased upon me, and a consciou n-~s of wy failing frequently oe- 
casicned me deep depression of spirits. The widow wes kid to we,—I loved 
her aud her infaut boy,—and before a year was gone she becom my wife; and 
the ch ld, who had never known his father, learned to coll ine by that endearing 
name. No fatuer ever loved achild as I[ did that sweet boy Frauk. When- 
ever I returned fram my voyage he was my pet, iny co's ant compsn on; and, 
never having been blessed wih a child of ny own, all my paternal offections 
were livished upon him. As he grew vigger, he learred to wach me in my 
absent fits; and, deary as my poor wife loved me, | do thivk that the boy’s at- 
tachment to me was even greater 

* At length nothing would satisfy him but to be perm tted to accompany me 
tosea. I heard the proposition with del ght; and tuough his moth r wept bit- 

rly, she could not ceusure his very natural bias towerds my provessiov. She 
gave her reluctant consent, ard the boy went with ime. 

** Often when my malady oppressed me most heavily, bis watchful care con- 
cealed my deficiencies from others; and that which I had neglected to do was 
done by him before the omission was detected. How I doted un that dear boy! 
—it is not to be told! You could scarcely credit it; yet, when you hear the 
sequel, you'll say I must have hated bim 

** His dear mother’s health declined ; and latterly, at the close of every voy- 
age, she came on deck when we ley in the river to welcome us both, and to em- 
brace and bless her child. She loved me,—but she idolised that frank, spirited, 
amiable, beautiful boy ! 

** The last time we sailed away together, how wildly she clung to his neck 
at parting !—how earnestly she urged me to cherish and protect him! He was 
then sixteen years old,—a merry midshipman. There was not a handsomer 
fellow ia the ship, nor a better heart in the world. My wife !ay insensible when 
we were forced to leave her; the hope which on former occasions hid sustain- 
ed her seemed utterly to bave forsaken her. Was it a misgivi g!—did she 
suspect me? No—she would have roused herself to gaze once again on dear, 
dear Frank ! 

‘‘ The ship sailed, and we had a prosperous voyage. The captain, for reasons 
I forget, nor do they affect my story, was anxious at a particular period to make 
observations of the position of some island, respecting which, and indeed of its 
very existence, ‘here was uncertainty. 

** One bright and beautiful night the captain had gone to his rest, the watch 
was with me, and finding myself in the very latitude indicated by my orders, I 
gave directions for a boat to be manned, ordered Frank to take the command 
of her, and briefly intimated to him the observations which he was expected to 
make. 

«* Lightly he descended the ship's s‘de, took his plice in the boat, waved his 
hand to me, and away they went,—a merry boat’s crew, commanded by a happy 
youth of sixteen. 

“* How beautifully calm was the sea! The huge vessel seemed to rest mo- 
tiouless on the tide, as if conscious that she was to await the return of that 
frail pmnace—a mother lingering for the coming of her infant! I never saw 
the deep blue sky so full of stars bi fore! I gazed upwards, I know not how 
long, till a dreamy dizzy feeling oppressed my brain. I still leant over the side 
of the vessel, and my thoughts were of my wife and the home where we had 
often been so happy ! 

Another rose to take my place—my night’s watch was over. I left my or- 
ders with my successor, and with my weary fe:low watchers I descended to my 
rest. 

‘Tle who succeeded me had not long been on deck when a fresh and fair 
breeze arose. We had gone on sluggishly for many days, often quite becalmed : 
and now that the wished-for impetus was given, every white wing was quickly 
spread, and we flew over the foaming waters. ‘The breeze increased alinost to 
a gale, and for hours we had pursued our rapid course, when suddenly he who 
had the watch, the man who had taken my place, missed the boat ! 

‘Inquiry instantly betrayed the truth! They came to me—to me!—the 
father of tliat boy—his sworn father—the man who loved him, and would have 
died for himn—and they found me asleep! O the agony of returning reco'lec- 
tion! Jn my brain’s lethargy I had forgotten the departure of the boat !—I had 
neglected to note it in the orders lef, to my successor. I heard the rushing of 
the wind, and the dash of the waves agairmt the ship’s side, and though with all 
speed she was put sbovt, and we went in search of those we had abandoned, I 
had no hope—I felt that I was a murderer! I know not how long we cruised 

hout—it was in vain—we never saw them more! Oh! what adreadful dea h! 
Prepared but for an absence of an hour—without food—without water! O 
God! what must the poor boy have suffered ! 

“‘T remember nothing after that until we anchored in the river, and then my 
wife came on board. Then they could no longer restrain me. T rushed to her, 
pale, feeble, helpless as she was, and briefly as words could tell it, I shouted in 
her ears the fate of her loved boy. I told her of his death; but I had not time 
to tell of my remorse, for she fell dead at my feet. 

“ You will not wonder now at what you saw last night. T left the ship,— 
but where was I to go? I had lost my poor wife, and my boy, my merry boy, 
—and now at times I lose myself. No wonder. Can you tell me where I am, 
sit’ My senses—my brain—where can J be !” 

The poor lieutenant took a candle, and, after anxiously searching every part 
of the room, he left me, and I saw him no more 

Kind reader, this is a ¢rue story. 


: 
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HYMNS TO THE GODS, 
(We find the following in Blackwood's Magazine for June. 
room for one Hymn this week J 
Little Rock, State of Arkansas, August 15, 1838. 
Sir.—It is with much doubt, and many misgivings, I have been induced by 
trifles in 


2 


We have only 
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I would fain believe them worthy a plece in your mestimable Maga, which 
regularly reaches me here, two thousand miles from New York, witbin six or 
seven weeks of its publ.cation in Edinburgh, and is duly welcomed as it de- 
serves. Should you judge them worthy of publica‘ion, accept them as a testi- 
monial of respect offered by one, resident in South-western fores's, to him 
whose brilliant talents have endeared him, not only to every English, but to 
multitudes of Amer.can bosoms—equally dear as Christopher North and Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 





Most respectfully, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Aupert Pike. 

(These fine Hymns, which entitle their anthor totake his place im the highest 
order of his country’s poets, reiched us only a week or two ago—though Mr. 
Pike’s most grat fying letter is dated so far back as last August: and we mention 
this, that he may not suppose such compositions could have lain unhonoured in 
our repositor es from autumn to spring. His packet was accompanied by a 
letter—not less gratifying—froin Mr. Isaac C. Pray—dated New York, April 
20th, 1839—and we hope that, before many weeks have elapsed, the friends, 
though perhaps then almost as far distant from each other as from us, may ac- 
cept this, our brotherly salutation, from our side of the Atlantic.—C. N.] 


TO BACCHUS. 
Where art thou, Bacchus? On the vine-spread hills 
Of some rich country, where the red wine fills 
The cluster'd grayes—staining thy lips all red 
With generous liquor—pouring on thy head 
The odorous wine, and ever holding up 
Unto the smiling sun thy brimming cup, 
And filing it with light? Or doth thy car, 
Under the blaze of the far northern star, 
Roll over Thracia’s hills, while all around 
Are shouting Bacchanals and every sound 
Of merry revelry, while dis'a.t men 
Start atthy no sings! Or in shady glen 
Reclinest thou, beneath green ivy leaves, 
And idlest off the day, while each Fann weaves 
Green garlands for thee, sipping the rich bowl 
That theu hast given him—while the !oud roll 
Of thy all-conquering wheels is heard no more, 
And thy strong tigers have lain down before 
Thy grape-stain'd feet! 
Oh, Bacchus! come and meet 
Thy worshippers, the while, with merry lore 
Of ancient song, thy godhead they do greet! 


Oh thou who lovest pleasure! at whose heart 
Rich wine is always felt ; who hast a part 
In all air-swelling mirth ; who in the dance 
Of merry maidens join'’st, where the glance 
Of bright black eyes, or white and twingling feet 
Of joyous fair ones, doth thy quick eyes greet 
Upon some summer green ; Maker of joy 
To all care-troub!ed men! who dost destroy 
The piercing pangs of grief; for whom the maids 
Weave ivy garlands, and in pleasant glades 
Hang up thy image, and with beaming looks 
Go dancing round, while shepherds with their crooks 
Join the glad company, and pass about, 
With merry laugh and many a gleesome shout, 
Staining wih rich dark grapes each little cheek 
They most do love; and then, with sudden freak, 
Taking the willing hand, and dancing on 
About the green mouad: Oh, thou merry Son 
Of lofiy Jove! 
Wherever thou dost rove 
Among the grape-vines, come, ere day is done, 
And let us too thy sunny influence prove ! 


Where art thou, Conqueror! before whom fell 
The jewell'd kings of Ind, when the strong swell 
Of thy great multitudes came on them, and 
Thou hadst thy thyrsus in thy red right hand, 
Shaking it over them, till every soul 
Grew faint as witk wild lightning ; when the roll 
Of thy great chariot-wheels was on the neck 
Of many a conqueror; when thou didst check 
Thy tigers and thy lynxes at the shore 
Of the broad ocean, and didst still the roar, 
Pouring a sparkling and most pleasant wine 
Into its waters ; when the dashing brine 
Toss’d up new odours, and a pleasant scent 
Upon its breath, and many who were spent 
With weary sickness, breathed of life anew 
When wine-inspired breezes on them blew ;— 
Bacchus ! who bringest all men to thy feet! 
Wine-god! with brow of light, and smiles most sweet ! 
Make this our earth 
A sharer in thy mirth— 
Let us rejoice thy wine-dew'd hair to greet, 
And chant to thee, who gav’st young Joy his birth. 


Come to our ceremony! lo, we rear 

An altar of bright turf unto thee here, 

And crown it with the vine and pleasant leaf 
Of clinging ivy : Come, and drive sad Grief 
Fer from us! lo, we pour thy turf upon 

Full cups of wine, bidding the westering sun 
Fill the good air with odour; see, a mist 

Is rising from the sun-touch’d wine !—(ah! hist !— 
Alas! ‘twas not his cry !)—with all thy train 
Of laughing Satyrs, pouring out a strain 

Of utmost shrillness on the noisy pipe-— 

h, come !—with eye and lip of beauty, ripe 
And wondrous rare—oh ! let us hear thy wheels 
Coming upon the hills, while twilight s:eals 
Upon us quietly—while the dark night 
Is hiuder'd from her course by the fierce light 
Of thy wild tigers’ eyes ;—oh! let us see 
The revelry of thy wild company, 

With all thy train ; 

And, ere night comes again, 

We'll pass o'er many a hill and vale with thee, 

Raising to thee a loudly-joyous strain. 


— 


CHARACTERISTIC LETTER FROM SIR ISAAC COFFIN. 
From the Nav2!l and Military Gazette. 
It is again most gratifying to us that we are the channel of presenting an- 
othér hundred pounds from our gallant and esteemed friend, Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin, to the Royal Naval School. The letter which we subjoin from this no- 
ble veteran and excellent sample of the o'd British sailor will warm the heart 
of many a British tar ; and we earnestly pray that the Peers and rich Common- 
ers of the land may not be unmindful of the appeal. ‘This is the third hun- 
dred pounds we have received from Sir Isaac Coffin for the same patnotic 
purpose. 
To the Editor of the Naval and Military Gazette. 
Cheltenham, 6th June, 1839. 

I have been some time fitting for foreign service, or, as 4 landsman would 
say, terra incognita, and remain ready to trip my anchor at @ moment's notice. 

The late festival meeting has revived my hopes that our Naval School will 
now meet with encouragement, from noblemen and gentlemen who cannot fail 
to remember what the Navy have done to protect them from invasion, plunder, 
and devastation. 

With such names as the Earl of Devon and Lord Yarborough our advocat s, 
we may expect the host of Naval Officers who have not subscribed will co ne 
forward to a man, and make up for lost time by a very handsome subscription, 
It would be invidious in me, or I could mention names high up in the service 
and well able to contribute, who have never subscribed one shilling, sheltering 
themselves under the furile pretext, that such an establishment was uncalled 
for: to those men I would say, nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. 

In return for the general refusal of the Dukes of the empire to support the 
school, I wish, the next time the country is in danger, they may all pass a win- 
ter off Brest, with a batch of them at watch and watch: then they would see 
and feel what we poor sailors undergo. A thousand pounds from each of the 
potent nobles would affect their pockets much less than my humble donation. 
I live in hopes they will yet follow the Duke of Bedford’s example, and pone 
Fearful | may sudJenly sip my wind, and in the hurry of departure 





dusiunm 
forget to order (my bankers, Messrs. Cou'ts and Co..) £100, to be set aside as 
my last effort to maintain the credit of the Naval School, that always has had 


my fervent prayers for its success, you have herewith the necessary document. 
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The Albion. __ 








Please, when cashed, to hand the amount to my friend, Sir Edward Codring- 


ton, for and on account of the institution. Iam, &c. 
Isaac Corrin, Admiral. 
P.S.—I may now exclaim with the Greenwich pensioner—* Then put on my 


tarpaulin jacket, sing, fiddle, and dance, to my grave.” 





ia 
BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 
[From Napicr’s H:stery.} | 


The dispositions of the French were soon completed. Ruffin’s division, on 
the ex'reme right, was destined to cross the valley, and, moving by the foot of | 
the mountain, to turn the British left. 

Villatte’s orders were to menace the contested height with one brigade, and to 
guard the valley with another, which, being strengthened by a battalion of gre- 
nadiers, connected Ruffin’s movement with the mein attack. 

Lapisse, supported by Latour Maubourg’s dragoons, and by the king’s reserve, 
was instructed to pess the ray ne in front of the English centre, and to fall, with 
half bis infantry, upon Sherbrcoke’s division, whil+ the ether half, connecting its 
aitack with Viilatte’s brigade, mounted the hiil, and made a third effort to mas- 
ter that important po™t. 

Milhaud’s dragoons were left on the main road, opposite Talavera, to keep 
the Spaniards m check ; but the rest of the heavy cavalry was brought into the 
centre, behiwd Genera! Scbastiani, who, with the fourth corps, was to assail the 
right of the British army. A part of the French light cavalry supported Vi'lat'e’s | 
brigade im tue valiey, and a part remained in reserve A number of guns were 
distriouted among the divisions, but the principal mass remained on the hill, 
with the reserve of light cavalry ; where, also, the duke of ‘Belluno stationed 
himself, to direct the movements of the first corps. 

From nine o'clock in the morning until mid-day the field of battle offered no 
appearance of hostility ; the weather was intensely hot, and the troops, on both 
sides, descended and mingled, without fear or suspicion, to quench their thirst 
at the little brook which divived the pos tions ; but, at one o'clock in the after- 
noon, the French soldiers were seen to gather round their eag'es, and the roll- 
ing of crums was heard along the whole line. Half au hour later, the king's 
grande, the reserve, and the fourth corps, were descried, near the centre of the 

ing’s position, marching to join the first corps ; and, at two o'clock, the table- 
land and the height on the French righ’, even to the valley, were covered with 
the dark and lowering masses. At this moment some hundreds of English sol- 
diers, employed to carry the wounded to the rear, returned in one body, and 
were, by the French, supposed to be Sir Robert Wilson's cor,s joining the 
army ; nevertheless, the duke of Belluno, whose arrangements were now com- 
pleted, gave the signal for battle, and eighty pieces of artillery immediately 
sent a tempest of bullets before the light troops, who, coming on with the swift | 
ness and violerce of a hail-storm, were closely followed by the broad, black 
columns, in all the majesty of war. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, from the summit of the hill, had a clear view of the 
whole field of battle ; and first he saw the fourth corps rushing forwards, with 
the insane impetuosity of French sold ers, clearing the in'ersected ground in 
their front, and falling upon Campbeil’s division wish infinite fury ; but that 
General, assisted by Tetiensle's brigade, and by two Spauish battalions, with- 
stood their utmost efforts. The English regiments. putting the Preach skir- 
mishers aside, met the advancing columns with loud shouts, and, breaking in on 
their front, and lapping their flanks with fire, and giving no respite, pushed them 
back with a terrible carnage. ‘len guns were taken, but as Campbei! prudently 
resolved not to break his ime by a pursuit, the French instant y rallied on theic 
supports, and made head for another attack ; then the British artillery an¢ mus 
ketry played vehemently upon their masses, a Spanish cavalry regiment charg- 
ed their flank, and they retired in disorder: thus the victory was secured in that 
quarter. 

But while this was passing on the right, Vi!latte’s division preceded by the 
grenadiers, and supported by two regiments of light cavalry, was seen advanc- 
ing up the great valley against the left, and beyond Villatte, Ruffin was disco- 
vered marching towards the mountans. Sir Arthur Wellesley immediately 
ordered Anson's brigade of cavalry, composed of the twenty-third light dra- 
goons and the first German hussars, to charge the bead of these columns; these 
regiments, coming on at a canter, and increasing their speed as they advanced, 
rode headlong against the enemy, but, in a few moments, came upon the brink 
of a hollow cleft which was not perceptible at adistance. The French, throw 
ing themselves into sqaares, opened tieir fire ; and Col. Arentschild, command- 
ing the hussars, an oflicer whom forty years’ experience had made a master in | 
his art, promptly reined up at the brink, exclaiming in his broken phrase, “I 























wil not kill my young mens!” But in front of the twenty-third the chasm | 


was more practicable, the English blood hot, and the regiment plunged down 
without a check, men and horses ro'ling over each other in dreadful confusion ; 
the survivors, still untamed, mounted the opposite bank by twos and threes, 
and Col. Seymour being severely wounded, Major Frederick Ponsonby, a hardy 
soidier, rallied all who came up, and passing through the midst of Villatte’s 
columns, which poured in a fire from each side, feil with inexpressible violence 
upon a brigade of French chasseurs in the rear. The combat was fierce but 
short: Victor had perceived the first advance uf the English, and detached his 
Polish lancers and Westphalian light horse to the support of Villatie; ard 
these fresh troops coming up when the twenty-third,already overmatched, could 
scarcely hold up against the chasseurs, entire'y broke them. Those who were 
not killed or taken, made for Bassecour’s Spanish division and so escaped, !ea- 
ving behind two hundred and seven men and officer's, or about half the number 
that went into action. 

During this time the hill, the key of the position, was again attacked, and 
Lapisse, crossing the ravine, pressed hard upon the English centre; his own 
artillery, aided by the great battery on his right, opened large gaps in Sher- 
breoke’s ranks, and the French eolumns came close up to the British line in the 
resolution to win ; but they were received with a general discharge of all arms, 
and so vigorously encountered, that they gave back in disorder. Under the ex- 
citement of the moment the brigade of Engiish guards, quitting the line ifol- 
lowed up their success with inconsiderate ardour, when the enemy’s supporting 
columus and their dragoons advanced, the men who had been repulsed turned 
—_ and the heavy French batteries pounded the flank and front of the 

uards. 

. ‘Thus maltrea'ed the latter drew back, and, at the same time, the German 
legion, being sorely pressed, got into confusion. At this moment, although 
Hiil’s and Campbell's divisions on the extremities of the line held fast, the 
centre of the British was absolutely broken, «nd the furtune of the day seemed 
to incline in favour of the I’reuch, when, suddenly, Col. Donallan, with the 
forty-eighth regiment, was seen advancing through the midst of the disordered 
masses. At first it seemed as if this regiment must be carried away by the 
retiring crowds, but, wheeling back by companies, it let them pass through the 
intervals, and then, resnming its proud and beautiful line, marched against the 
right of the pursuing columns, and plied them with such a destructive mus- 
ketry and closed upon them with such a firm and regular pace, that the forward 
movement of the French was checked. ‘The guards and the Germans imme- 
diately rallied, a brigade of light cavalry came up from the second line at a 
trot, the artillery battered the enemy's flanks without intermission, the French 
wavered, iost their advantage, and the battle was restored. 

In al! actions there is one critical and decisive moment which will give the 
victory to the general who knows how to seize it. When the guards first made 
their rash charge, Sir Arthur Wellesley, foreseeing the issue of it, had ordered 
the forty-eighth down from the hill, although a rough battle was going on there, 
and, at the same time, he directed Cotton’s light cavalry to advance. These 
dispositions gained the day. The French relaxed their efforts by degrees, the 
fire of the English grew hotter, and their Joud and confident shouts,—sure au- 
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* * * * * * 7 * 

The battle of Talavera was one of hard honest fighting, and the exceeding 
gallantry of the troops honoured the nations to whch they belonged. ‘Lhe 
English owed much to the general's dispositions and something to fortune, the 
French owed nothing to th«ir commander; tut when it is considered that only 
the reserve of their infantry were withheld from the great attack on the 26th, 
and that, consequently above shirty thousand men were closely and unsuccessfully 
engaged for three hours with sixteen thousand British, it must be contessed that 
the latter proved themselves to be truly formidable soidiers ; yet the greatest 
part were raw men, so lately drafted from the militia regiments, that many of 
them still bore the number of their former regiments on their accoutrements.— 
[ fhis bloody battie was fought on the 28th of July, 1809.] 

—< = 
INDIA. 
[From the Asiatic Journal for June.} 

The army of the Indus, according !o the latest advices, had commenced ac- 
tive operations, and the success which hes attended them may be regarded as 
affording a favourable omen of the future. Tue hostile disposition of the Ameers 
of Sinde rendered it absolutely necessary, for the safety of the advancing torce 
(and im that necessity alone can the measure find a justifica lor), to direct its 
operations against Hyderabad, the capiial. A large body of Beloochees, it would 
appear. had been assembled by the Ameers to resist the British trooys ; but the 
resuiution of their rulers does not seem to have kept pace with that of their de- 
fenders ; our terms were acceded to; namely an immed ate contribution of about 
£390,000 ; the abolition of tolls in the Indus; the maintenance of a subsidiary 
force of 4000 or 5000 troops, to be commanded by British ofiicers, aud an assign- 
ment of nearly half their revenue as tribute. Tach Ameer is, in fature, to con- 
sider the British power as his suzerain and to be sepirately recognized and 
** protected,” and the head of the Talpoor family recounces al! authority over 
the rest. ‘In short,” as one of the papers remarks, ‘* Lower Sind», for all poli- 
tical or milttary purposes has become a British province ; the Indus may be 
considered as ceded to us by a special stipulation, which invests our functiona- 
rics with complete dominion over it from near Mithuncote to the sea.’’ ‘Thus 
our influence and territories go on enlarging, without the possibility of restrain- 
ing what the course of eveuts renders unavoidable. ‘* Government,” says an- 
other paper, ‘ fiod new prospects opening upon them as they advance, and are 
prepared to be ruled by circumstances.” ‘The capture of Kurachee, a judicious 
measure, seems to have chiefly intimidated the Ameers mto the adoption of the 
humiliating terms prescribed to them. 

‘Hus relieved from apprehensions of an enemy in the rear, the combined force 
moved on, and had passed the mountains, by blasting rocks and forcing 10a °s in 
the Bolan pass. The exertions of officers and men are said to he highly credit- 
able. ‘The latest advices from the Sinde army were to the 2d March, when it 
was fifty miles south of Larkhana, which it will be seen by the map is consider- 
ably beyond the western bank of the Indus. It is generaily supposed that Car- 
eatiar, the chiefs Of which intend to oflerno opposition, and are likely to agree 
to our terms, is the place to which the British anny will cirectly proceed, leav- 
ing Shah Shooja to advance upon Cabool, Dost Mahomed Khan having (as all 
accounts agree) abdicated his authority and fled io the hills. Ghizni.is said to 
be destined as the summer quarters of the British army. 

These auspicious prospects furnish a strong contrast to the gloomy anticipa- 
tions indulged at the commencement of this great expedition. 

‘In the circumstances of the last few months (say the Friend of India.) it is 
instructive to remark how brief a period has, in several instances, been allowed 
to elapse between the condemnation of particular lines of policy, and the vin- 
dication of them by the progress of events. When Lord Augkland left Cal- 
cutia for the Western provinces, at a time in whch a Burmese war appeared 
inevitable, he was severely censured for abandoning his post. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had his lordship reached Si:nmlah, when political clouds began to gather 
on the Uimalayah beyond the Indus; a Persian army lad siege to Herat, with 
the avowed intention of marching into India ; and the approach of Russian in- 
fluence, like that of a portentous comet, began to disturb all the relations of 
our In¢ian empire. It then appeared that Lord Auckland bad acted opportune- 
ly m taking up his residence, just at that juncture, in a position the most favor- 
able for directing the political negotiations and military movements which the 
safety of the empire demanded. ‘lhen again the policy was censured of march- 
ing a British army down the Indus and up through the Bolan pass, ins'ead of 


j stretching at once across the Punjab, by which much time and great fatigue 


and expense would have been saved. But as circumstances have now deve- 
loped the uncquivocal hostility of the Ameers of Sinde, we are enabled to ap- 
preciate the wisdom of sweeping the whole extent of the Indus, from the sea to 
Perozepore, with our troops, end tiying the metal of al! the chiefs on its banks, 
vefore we committed ourselves to the untried region beyond it. Had we 
marched across the Punjab, out at the ordinary gate of India, into Central Asia, 
all that has been accomplished on the Indus, the permanent acquisition of Buk- 
kur, the subjgation of Sinde, the opening of the navigation of the Indus with 
its military advantages, and its commercial prospects would have been to be 
looked for in some future page of history. Lastly, the division of the army of 
the Indus, and the order for half of it to stand still on the banks of the Sut- 
ledge, was not a little censured, as another in-tance of the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish arrangements of government; yet circumstances have fully vin- 
dicated its propriety. Allard is dead; Runjeet Singh 1s dying ; the Punjab is 
on the eve of commotion, the influence of which will extend not only to every 
state, great and smatl, within the Indus, but to the states beyond it. 

Some of the Ca'cutta papers have been que-tioning the justice of the attack 
upon Sinde, on the ground that, in our existing treaty with that power, we had 
bound ourselves not to enter their country with an armed force without their 
permission.—‘* What becomes,”’ it is asked, “ of all the indignant outpourings 
on the invasion of Circassia, or the sybjection of Poland, which, in a virtuous 
horror of the exercise of unprincip'ed furce and violence, we direct against 
Russia? Have the Amcers of Sinde been plotiing against us with the Shah of 
Persia or with Nicholas! If not, what is our pretext for recourse to arms ?” 

Some strong opinions have also been expressed as to the manner in which 
the Ameers were treated by Sir John Keane, who, it is said. acted towards 
these independent princes with too much hauteur ; we, however, know nothing 
of the facts. 

There seems no reason to doubt that a strong party exists in Cabool favoura- 
ble te Shah Shooja, whose behaviour has evinced sprit, and even ability. His 
troops are said to be in a very forward state, under European discipline, and 
are in good condition. ‘The Briti-h sepoys are in excellent spirit and condi- 
tion ; so far from crossing the forbidden river with reluctance, they did it with 
enthusiasm. 

Major General Nott, commanding the Bengal infantry division of the army 
of the Indus, had the honour of leading the first body of disciplined troops 
across that noble stream. On the 14th of February, the first detachment cross- 
ed, three bands playing at the time. ‘The rest of the infantry, cavalry, &c., 
crossed on the three succeeding days. On the Bengal army’s assembling at 
Skikarpore, (including Shah Shooja’s force,) the whole of the troops were re- 
viewed by the Shah, who, delighted with the spectacle, said, “J see that our 
work will be speedily accomplished, and I shall ever consider my house the 
Englishman’s home.” He then presented Sir Willoughby Cotton with a 
sword, and bags containing 8000 rupees were brought forward, and presented 
to the troops assembled, as a gift from Shah Shoojah-ool-Moo k. 
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ry of success,—were heard along the whole line 

In the hands of a great general, Joseph's guards and the reserve which were 
yet entire, might have restored the coubat, but all combination was at end on 
the French side ; the tourth corps, beaten back on the left with the loss of ten 
ns, wasin confusion ; the troops in the great valley on the right, amazed at 
c furious charge of the twenty third, and awed by the sight of four distinct 
lines of cavalry, still in reserve, remeined stationary ; no impression had been 
made on the hill; Lapisse was mortally wounded, his division gave way, and 
the whole army fina ly retired te the position from whence it had descended to 
the attack. This retrograde movement was covered by skirmishers and an in- 
creasing fire of artillery, and the British, exhausted by toil and want of food, 
and reduced to less than fourteen thousand sabres and bayonets, could not pur- 
sue. The Spanish army was i:capable of any evolution, and about six o'clock 
all hostilities ceased, each army holding the position of the morning. But the 
battle was scarcely over when, the dry grass and shrabs taking fire, a volume of 
flames passed with inconceivable rapidity across a part of the field, scorching, in 
its course, both the dead and the wounded. On the British sde,two Gene 
rals (Mackenzie and Langworth,) thirty-one officers of inferior rank, and seven 
hundred and sixty seven sergeants and soldiers were killed upon the spot ; 
three generals, a hundred and ninety-two officers, three thousand seven hundred 
ond eighteen sergeants and privates wounded. Nine officers six hundred and 
forty three sergeants and soldiers were missing ; thus making a total loss of 
* six thousand two hundred and sixty-eight in the two dys fighting, of which five 

thousand four hundred and twenty-two fell on the 28th. 
The French suffered more severely ; Nine hundred and forty-four including 
ing two generals were killed! six thousand two hundred and ninety four 
wounded, one wundred and fifty-six prisoners, fornished a total of seven thou- 


House of Commons, June 4. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Lord ASHLEY rose, pursuant to notice, to move a call of the House for the 
14th of June. He apprehended no opposition, asthe noble lord had announced 
his intention to second the motion. 

Lord J. RUSSELL rose to second the motion, as he had already s‘ated bis in- 
tention of doing. He would take the same opportunity to state some reasons 
why he conceived the House should not be influenced by statements in peti- 
tions, no doubt honestly intended, but totally at variance with the plan pro- 
posed by the Committee of the Privy Council, One prevailing error was to 
suppose that the plan proposed was intended to apply uniformly to all parishes 
throughout the kingdom. In the schoul that was to be established, it was pro- 
posed that the persons to be educated in it were not merely to be day scholars, 
but that they were to live in the house. It was obvious, theo, that neither the 
system of the National School Society, nor that of the British and Foreign School, 
would he applicable to it. Under the National Society, any child educated must 
belong to the established church, and thss it necessarily became an exclusive 
school; and those who would send masters for learning to them, must be aware 
that they would be under this exclusive system. If they took the British and 
i’oreign School system, under which the children received instruction in reading 
the Scriptures, ard also religious instruction, either from the established chyrch, 
or in conformity with the tenets of the religious societies to which their parents 
belor.ged, it was Gpen to other objections. He bad always belonged to the British 
and Foreign Scheol Society, and he was proud and gratified at his connection 
with it. By the plan of that society, it wes provided that the Scriptures should 
be read in the schools be!onging to it, and the children should on Sunday attend 
divine worship at the church, ue attend at the pecular piace of worship of ther 
parents; aud a! o taat all the clidren should receive relig:ous instruction one 





send three hundred and eighty-nine men and officers, of which four thousand 


were of Victor's corps, ten guns were taken by General Campbell's division, 
end seven were left ia the woods by the French, 


‘ay in the wees, in uniformity with the religion of their parents ‘This system 
it was obvious, could vot apply to the children remaining in the schvol all the 








therefore thought necessary, in the plan that was prepared, that they should 
direct the appointment of a Ciaplain of the established church, and that pro- 
vision should also be made that the children of Disseuters should be instructed 
in the peculiar religious doctrines of their parents. It had been assumed that 
this was the system that was to be established throughout the country. Now 
as neither the principle of the National Society, nor that of the British and For. 
eign School Society would apply in the proposed school, neither could the plan 
that had been alluded to apply all over the country. According to the rule of 
the National School Society, all the children must attend divine worship with the 
master of the school at the parish church on Sundays; but he likewise thought 
that the rule on the same subject that had been adopted by the British aad 
Foreign School Society was more fair and extensive in its operation. (Hear, 
hear, hear!) But there was another feeling which had got abroad, which was 
a most mistaken one, which had arisen from an erroneous view that had been 
taken of a few words in the report of the Committee of the Privy Councij,— 
It had been said with respect to the children of the Roman Catholics, that they 
would be allowed to uve their own version of the Bible. Fromithis it had been 
assumed that there were to be new versions of the Bible used in their schools, and 
it was also assumed that they were to be generally used. Now, although there 
was not such a great diffeience between these two versions of the Bible as had 
been described, stili he was aware that objections might be urged on the assump- 
tion that two versions of the scriptures were to be commonly used. Bot in the 
way in which it was proposed in the report of the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, it was not open to any such objection. The principle that it was proposed to 
act upon was by no means a new one, for it had already received the sanction 
of that House and the Legislature in an important enactment. It was enacted 
in the Poor Law amendment act, that in the workhouses the pauper children 
should be assembled in a school and instructed, and that act also provided that 
each child should receive instruction in the peculiar religion professed by its pa- 
rents. Now if any of the inmates ofthe workhouses should happen to be Roman 
Catholics having children, those children of Roman Catholic parents would re- 
quire Roman Catholic teachers to attend them, who, of co.rse, would bring 
Roman Catholic books of instrection, and he was not aware that this had been 
objected to. He therefore thought that the outcry that had been raised on this 
point, bad arisen from a completely mistaken view of the subject; and when he 
said this, he would also observe, that there were several other points in which 
the instructions of the Committee of the Privy Council had been completely 
misunderstood ; he would pot say misrepresented, but misunderstood so com- 
pletely as to put an effectual stop to the plan proposed by the Committee of the 
Privy Council. After this misunderstanding, and after the effect which it bad 
produced, he had arrived at the conclusion that it would be unadvisable to pur- 
sue the proposed plan farther at present. The most excessive eegerness had 
been mauitfested in opposition to the system, and the zewl of the opponents of 
it had been carried to an extent that he could not account for. It was rot the 
intention of the government to persist in the proposel to found the Norman 
School. He should be prepared, when the proper tine arrived, to ge into « state- 
went on the report of the Committee of the Privy Council, and he should then 
propose the vote of which he had given notice; and he should also propose 
that it be divide’, as at present, between the Nutionel School Seciety and the 
British and Foreiga Schvol Society; but in agrees g to this plan for the present, 
he felt bound to observe, that he by no meuns felt satisfied in leaving the matter 
as it was, and giving the coutroul of the education to two voluntary societies, 
which mght bave very imperfect and defective p'ans of education, which might 
be open to the most serious objections. 

Mr. HUME stated that he regretted the Noble Lord had been obliged to give 
up bis plan; but afier the misrepresentations that had gone forth respecting it, 
he was not uuprepared for sucha result. ‘The members of the Church of 
England, instead of supporting this plan, had manifested the uimost opposition 
to it, and stated that they were most anxious for the extension of education in 
connexion with the church, but he believed that their conduct was influenced 
with the design of maintaining the present state of ignorance throughout the 
country. He recollected that when he was a member of the Commnitiee of the 
Lancasterian Society some years ago, the Clergy used every exertion to put it 
down ; and when they found that they could not do so, they started another so- 
ciety, and he was convinced that if at that time the Lancasterian Society had 
come to Parliament for agrant of money, they would have been met as the pre- 
sent plan bad been. The clergy had ample means and sufficient resources to 
educate all classes, but they had entirely neglected it. The clergy were amply 
paid for the instruction of the people, and ali the evis that had arisen had result- 
ed from the allowarce of ploralities and non-residence. He contended, there- 
fore, that the Church of England was answerable for the prevalence of igno- 
rance and crime that existed in this country to such a frightful extent. After all 
his experience, however, he had hardly thought that the plan would have been 
treated in the manner in which it bad been. He was sorry that the discussion 
bad not come on respecting the plan, for if it had, an opportunity would have 
been afforded of exposing aud doing away with many of the objections that had 
been urged against it, and thus the feeling that had been excited throughout would 
have been allayed. Nothing could be more absurd and monstrous therm same 
of the opinions that hed been put forward in some of the petitions presented to 
the House. He had seen, in one petition that had been presented from 439 
schooluasters against the Bill, an observation to the effect that they would 
rather see the chi dren die in ignorance than have them educated under the pro- 
posed plan. What cou!d be expected when they saw such a remark emanate 
from those who were regarded as instructors! It was entirely ow:ng to the scan- 
dalous neg'ect of the heads of the Church establishment, which was so richly 
endowed for the purposes of education, that such ignorance prevailed, 

Mr. GOULBURN observed, that during the whole of the time that he had 
been in Parhament he never recollected a more extraordinary course being 
taken than that now adopted by the Noble Lord. He had availed himself of 
an opportunity of a motion being put which it was supposed would be adopted 
as a matter of course, to discuss one of the most important principles aud sub- 
jects that could come before Parliament,namely, the instruction of the people. 

Lord MORPETH—A general plan had been delayed for the present, and all 
that his Noble Friend could now do was to ask that the sum originally intended 
to be voted should be distributed for the purposes of education, under the 
sanction of the two Societies to which ailusion had been made, with probably 
some heiter arrangement than existed at present. 

Sir EDWARD KNATCHBULL observed that this was the first time that he 
bad ever heard a Minister of the Crown designate the Petitions as mendacious 
and offensive. He appealed to the House whether such observations had not 
been applied by the Noble Loid to the petitions sent to the House onthe sub- 
ject of the Government plan of Education. 

Mr. O CONNELL expressed his surprise at the peculiar notions of the Hon. 
Gentlenian opposite on the subject of Education. The Honourable Gentleman 
opposite objected to the education of persons of dciflerent persuasions loge 
ther, and said the effect would be of a negative character, viz: the absence of 
all religion. This was only another instance of the deplorable ignorance eXx- 
hibited by Hon Gentlemen of facts occurring in their own neighbourhvod.— 
There was no country in Europe in which persons of*different persuasions were 
not educated together except England. 

Mr. WYSE said he must protest against the withdrawing of the published 
plan, and had always expressed his objections to giving the public mouey to any 
societies whatever. He protested against every arrangement by which these 
societies were to be understood as standing in the plsce of the nation. He 
trusted the Noble Lord would consider whether, by giving money to those So- 
cieties, he would no: be giving a bonus to maintain political and religious as- 
cendancy. : ; 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL rose, and, as we are informed, stated that it was his 
intention, in the course of a few days, to lay upon the table certain papers rela- 
ting to the subject of education. It world be for the Noble Lord to say 
whether he would persevere in his motion for the call of the House after 
those papers had been produced. If the Noble Lord insisted on going to a di- 
vision now, he (Lord John Russell) should certainly consider himself bound to 
support him. 

‘Tue motion for the call of the House was then put and agreed to.—Ad- 
journed. 





Sumiuiary. 


Mortality in the French Army —A very interesting d scussion took place in 
the Chamber of Deputies on M nday ‘asi, oa the question that the annual levy 
of 80,000 conscripts for the year 1839 be @ thorised. Col. Paixhans, from 
documents to which he referred, refu'¢ d the statement in the report of the Com 
mit'ee to which the measure had in it» usual course been submitted, th at “* the 
mil.tary profession was in tine of peace I1vou able to the preserva ton of men 

(tnose engazed init) On the contrary, he showed that the annual mortal ty 
among young men of 20 years of age cngaged in civil pursuits was only ddl 
1000 ; and among those of 27 years of age, similarly occupied, 14 in 1000. 
Now, the mortality in the ranks of the army was much more excessive Aim ng 
the non-commissioned officers 1t was 11 in 1000; among the senior sole crs 
(those of from 26 to 27 yeers of age) the deaths were 20 m 1009 per ann _ 
Am: ng these Ww ho were only five years in the serv ce (they cumsence a ~ 

ve-rs) the mortality was 30 in 1000 ; among those who were four years hi the 
Ariny it wes 45 in 1000 ; among those of three years It was 52 in 1000 ; amo ig 
1000 ; and among the young so’ ders, those 
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the first years of service, the mortel ty was 75 per 1000. He adde 
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1000; among the troops in the coloues 70, and among those in Algit 
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United Service Institution for the Benefit of Officers’ Widows and Orphans. 
__-A very full meeting of the members took place on Monday at Carlton Cham- 
bers ; Major-General Wright took the chair. It was resolved that, several of 
the members having given the calculations on which the subscriptions were 
based their deep consideration, “ All officers becoming subsctibers from this 
date must come in on that date of subscription (and their widows receive such 
pension) as sha'l be determined by a general meeting, after an actuary shall 
have been consulted.” Amongst the officers present were Adm Sir D. Milne, 
Sir R. Williams, Ri. Marines, Col. Campbell, Major White, Capt. R. Kerr, 
R.N., Sit J. Lemon, Col. D. Campbeil, Sir J. Jones, Capts. Longslow, Hay, 
Mackenzie, Gould, &e. A very satisfactory letter was read by Capt. Kerr, 
Hon. Sec., from the Hon. Secretary of a local committee formed at Dublin, the 
members of whom were—Lieut.-Col. King, Inspegting Field Officer ; Capt. 
Hackett, R.N., Capt. H. R. Wynyard, Dep. Assist.-Adjt.-Gen., Capt. Trevor, 
Capt. Bonne, &c. 











SONNET 

On meeting the Winner of the Derby at Epsom immediately after the Race. 

Lo! stand aside! see with what deer-lke pace 
The lithe and glowing racer steps along ! 
Following his urchin guide with easy grace, 
Just fresh from conquest, through that mighty throng! 
Mark his proud neck, his nostrils started wide, 
His full veins, gorgeous with ancestral blood ; 
His eye dilated, and the embossed stud 
Of silver foam, upon his golden hide ! 
The strife is over—tie wild shout no more 
Thrills in those glancing ears—but glory throws 
A consciousness his limbs of radiance o’er, 
And in proud idleness he gazing goes ;— 
Strange the wind’s rival should become thus mild, 
Following its strip!ing leader like a child! 

Rear-Admiral the Earl of Dundonald has left town for Por:smouth, where his 
Lordship, under the authority of the Board of Admiralty, is superintending the 
erection of a steam-engine for supplying water to diflerent parts of the dock- 
yard. ‘The Board are expected shorily to visit the port to inspect this and other 
public works. 

The Queen has appointed the Duke of Richmond, the Marquess of Salisbury, 
Lord Eliot, Lord Hathertor, and W. 8S. 8S. Lascelles, Esq., Commissioners for 
inquiring into the state of the roads in England and Wales 

The Queen Dowager has appointed the Hon. W. A. Cooper, to be Master, 
Governor and Keeper of the Royal Hospital, a free chapel, of St. Katherine, in 
the Regent's Park, vacant by the deceése of Lieut.-General Sir Herbert Taylor, 
G.C.B. 

The Grand Duke of Russia expended no less than £10,060 in the purchase 
of jewellery, at Storr and Mortimer’s, for presents during his short stay. Pre- 
viously to bis departure he presented valuable snuff boxes to all the great offi- 
cers of state, such as the Earl of Albemarle, the Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Mur- 
ray, Master of the Household, &c. 

On ‘Tuesday, Mr. Macauly was elected for the city of Edinburgh. 

The Earl of Rochester, the Lord- Lieutenant of Somersetshire, who is brother 
to the Marchioness of Downshire, has resigned his office. His Lordship’s rea- 
son for taking th's step was, it 1s said, the refusal of the Government to arm him 
with powers sufficient to repress the rebellious demons'rations of the chartists 
in his district. Loid Ilchester is a Whig.—Salopian Journal. 

-—f—— 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[l'tom the Globe.) 

In Wedneslay’s paper, we gave a comparative view of the value of the prin- 
cipal articles of export and import during the years 1836 and 1838. 

To judge, however, of the state of a country simply by the declared value of 
its exports and imports in the currency of the day, wou!d be as absurd as it 
would be to judge of it by the declared quantity of exports and imports, if the 
bushel, the pound, and yard, were subject to as many variations as the bank 
dollar. Quantity and quality, as well as price, require to be taken into consi- 
deration. ‘ihe qualities of many commodities are so diversified, that it would 
be next to impossibility to reduce them to general formulas in statistical tables. 
The price would, however, if we had a currency founded on proper principles, 
be a pretty fair indication of quality ; and then, by putting quantity and value 
together, we could arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 

The custom house returns de not give the quantity of the articles imported on 
which ad valorem duties are levied. Among these are included cotton, wool- 
len and silk goods, and manufactures of iron and steel. ‘The varieties of these 
commodities sweli the returns into unreadable volumes. ‘The increase or de- 
crease of our trade in these articles from year to year, must therefore be, to a 
certain extent, matter of conjecture, quantity not being given, and prices in a 
fluctuating bank currency being a very uncertain indication of quality. As we 
know, however, that prices were much lower in 1838 then in 1836, we are safe 
in concluding that the decline in this branch of trade was not in proportion to 
the diminution in the declared value. For example, though the cotton goods 
imported in 1836, were, ia the inflated currency of that day, valued at upwards 
of seventeen millions, they :night not, under the contracted currency of 1838, 
have been worth more than twelve or fourteen millions. And the cotton goods 
imported in 1838, and valued, in the contracted currency of that year, at be- 
tween six and seven mi lions, might, in the inflated currency of 1836, have been 
worth from ten te twelve millions. 

In relation to some other articles, it may be presumed that the average qua- 
lity from year to year is about the same. Among these are teas, sugar, coffee, 
wines, molasses, salt, cotton, rice, tobacco, and flour; and as the custom house 
returns give the quantity, as well as the value of these commoditics imported 
and exported, we have here the means of arriving at something like a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

The quantity of these articles imported or exported during the years 1836 and 
1838, was as follows: 


Imports. 1836. 1838, 
es wikkikcss 6260 h64n0< on SE ORs kd0.0i6 004s 14,418,112 
SEE. 00s cdncadadaie 93,790,505 “ ....... 88,139,720 
MD axis ceicabawes 191,427,337 “ 2022222... 183,883,699 
i re HF gals Ccedweuemone 1,339,121 
NS cc cyacaaceevcanes CP Ck. ae 21,196,411 
th tees ksukd tn abaleore 5,088,666 bush............ 7,103,147 

Exports. 

Cit S450 keicedkesne wuss 428,631,307 lbs...........- 595,952,397 
ECS ca Label < cinawewekes 212,983 tierces............. 71,048 
TR is cddbbwdes = vtddeens 109,442 hhds............- 100,593 
OS PR eer 505,400 bbls........2..... 448,161 

The value of these articles was as follows : 

Imports. 1836. 1838. 
DiMinccnttestinadsasadnea $5.342,811.............. $3,497,156 
Ces pikivdesbosthnstarnace 9,653,053............... 7,640,217 
UBER, 2500 cssccsswive seuas oS) re 7,586,825 
Adin cockeace basuaeees 8 2,318,202 
ION, dis ccs dahemeee oe 3.865.285 
| RR Ra 724,527 .... 2... see 1,028,418 

Exports. 

Serr ee $71,284,925 ............. $61,556,811 
SST ree US aa 1,724,819 
ee eee So ees eee 7,392,029 
a Seer rs S MANE sais cdkeccceces 3,603,299 


From this it will be seen that in some branches of trade, in which there wae 
a decrease in aggregate value, between 1836 and 1838, there was an actual in- 
crease, if regard be had to aggregate quantity, and that in others the decrease 
im quantity was not in proportion to the decrease in value. 

In teas, the decrease in the quantity imported was only 13 per cent. while 
the decrease in the aggregate value, as mentioned in our paper currency, was 
about 34 per cent. 

In coffee, the decrease in the quantity imported was only about 6 per cent. 
= the decrease in the aggregate, paper money value, was about 20 per 
eent. 

In sugar, the decrease in the quantity imported was 20 per cent. and the de- 
crease in the aggregate value exactly double, or 40 per cent. 

In wines, the decrease in the quantity imported was 43 per cent, and the de- 
crease in the aggregate value 44 per cent. 

In molasses there was an actual increase in the quantity imported of about 17 
per cent. and a decrease in the aggregate value of about 6 per cent. 

In salt, an increase in the quantity imported of about 39} per cent. and an 
increase also in the aggregate value nearly equal to 42 per cent. 

Turning to the exports, we find in cotton an increase of upwards of 40 per 
cent—a truly enormous increase considering the extent to which the trade 
had pre viously been carried—and a decrease in the aggregate value of nearly 
14 per cent. , 
In tobacco the decrease in the quantity exported was about 8 per cent. and 
in aggregate value about 264 per cent. 

In rice there was a decrease in the quantity exported of upwards of 66 per 
cent. and an aggregate value of about 32} per cent. 

In flour there was a decrease in the quantity exported of upwards of 11 per 
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cent. and an increase in the aggregate value of about four-fifths of one per 
cent. 
The average prices of these articles was as follows ;— 


1836. 1838. 
PO OE Fi we'e cos wn ew ees ex.s od aves anweet 24} cts. 
Ree an Rees s actoods eeus ee Semen 8.6 
cn | BEES Oe ae ee A aaa 5 
Wines, per gallon,........--.... MU eae abate sase aad 53.4 
ee ee eee se EE ee 18.2 
Salt, per bushel,....-........... O° 7fh ee 14.3 
OCOen; POF Wy 6... os cece wees CS eee 10.3 
Tobacco, per hhd, ............-- ef ee ee eee $73 48 
Rico, per tiercé,.........-......- BEAM, Ghee e cee eseccwnce 24 22 
PL NE iis oss oo 0 00 scansac fo ree 8 04 


While tke price of all articles is affected by the quantity of currency, the 
price of each particular article is further affected by variations in the supply 
and demand as regards that article. Thus we find that, notwithstanding the 
contraction of the currency, the price of salt was nearly stationary, and that the 
prices of wines declined but little, while that of flour rose, and that of rice was 
actually doubled. 

The low price of cotton in 1838 is not so much to be attributed to the con- 
traction of the currency in that year, es to the stimulus given to over-produc- 
tion by bank facilities in the preceding year. 

The effect which diminution of supply has on prices, is strikingly exemplified 
in the article rice —About one-third as much was exported in 1838 as was ex- 
ported in 1836, and the price per tierce was doubled. In other words, by di- 
miniching the supply diwo-thirds, the price was raised one half, and this in the 
face of a diminishing currency. In a stable currency, such a diminution of 
supply would have had a far more considerable effect on the price of this com- 
modity. 


Married, on the 15th inst. at Brooklyn, L. I. by the Rev. P. S. Brittan, Mr. Henry G. 
Hughes, of Geneva, N. Y., to Miss Olivia Uoulter, of Brooklyn. 





Exchange at New Yerk on London, at 60 days 9} a 10 per cent. prem, 
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The British Queen has not yet arrived, and the opinion gains ground that she 
did not sail on the Ist instant. 





The latest intelligence from India is of a highly favourable character; the army 
of the Indus having been completely successful in opposing all obstacles and 
establishing Dritish influence in the north-western frontier of the English pos- 
sessions. An extract from the Asiatic Journal, which the reader will find in an- 
other column, gives the substance of these brilliant successes. ‘The Commercial 
Advertiser, however, of this city, has thought proper to make the following ex- 
traordinary observations on this intelligence, and on British Indian affairs 
generally. 

MOVEMENTS IN ASIA. 

We transfer to our columns, from the Journal of Commerce, an article of 
great interest, from the Asiatic Journal for June, giving much later and more 
extensive information respecting the British movements in Central Asia, than 
we have been able to find in the English papers. From this article it would 
appear that the bold and unscrupulous projects of the Anglo-Indian government, 
for thé extension of their already overgrown dominion in Asia, are likely to prove 
suceescful, at least for a time; and that several more of the independent powers 
of the East are in isnminent danger of being swallowed by the devouring ‘‘mon- 
ster” of British domination. We say “ for a time’’—for we cannot believe that 
a scheme so grasping and unjust, as from British showing, itself, this movement 
upon Affghanistaa clearly is, will be allowed by the great powers of Europe to 
advance unoppos¢e d to consummation. 

To our view it far exceeds in extent and importanee, as well as in moral and 


| political iniquity, the most ambitious project charged upon Russia by the most 


Czar-hating of the London journals. Indeed we should not be very much sur- 
prised to find that all the outcry raised and kept up against Russia, for some 
years past, in reference to her Asiatic policy, was intended merely as a blind or 


| cover to the contemplated aggressions of the British. 


The reader who desires to know how upright has been the policy of England, 
for the last. fifly years, in her Oriental possessions, and how beneficial to the 
natives, will find some startling information upon the subject in the last number 
of the Foreign Quarter'y Review. If the statements of that publication are 
correct—and they profess ta be derived from official documents—it litt'e be- 
comes English writers to throw censure upon the United States for their deal- 
ings with the red men. 


It is painful to make complaint of a journal which has so long and justly en- 
joyed popularity with British readers both here and in Canada, but really the 
eourse of the Commercial has been so hostile to British feelings, that complaint 
is not without cause. ‘The senior editor has quite lately received a valuable 
present from the Queen herself, given with all the kind-hearted frankness of 
that young and interesting princess, and yet his paper can so shortly afterwards 
utter the above insulting remarks on her government and people. What pos- 
sible ground can there be for asserting that the movement of the British army 
to the north was matter of choice! It was dictated by necessity, the 
first law of nature. The Russian agents had by theiz intrigues placed the fron- 
tier in jeopardy ; the Muscovites had alienated Persia, the old ally of England, 
from her; they had sent their agents even into Cabool to promise the natives 
assistance from Russia against the English; they induced Persia to send an 
army against Herat, the capture of which would have been highly injurious and 
dangerous to the British power. In short, the whole aspect of affairs in that 
quarter demanded the prompt and energetic measures that have been so suc. 
cessfully adopted by the Indian government. Great Britain has no wish to in- 
crease her territory in the East, for it is inconveniently extensive already ; be- 
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sides the cost of these expeditions is enormous, which the Company is ill willing 
to bear ; but the necessity of the case was apparent, and action was the only re- 
medy. 

Nothing can be more absurd than to compare the progress of Great Britain 
in India to that of the United States with regard to the aborigines of this con- 
tinent. The North American Indian, unhappily, will not accept of civilization, 
consequently extermination is his doom sooner or later. In India, on the con- 
trary, the native becomes rich, prosperous, and happy; the shield of British 
power protects him, British justice and the trial by jury eecures him in his per- 
son and property, and he is no longer the prey of robbers or the victim of 
oppression from his native Rajah. ‘The freedom of the press is established, and 
the cruel suttees are abolished. Are not these blessings! If the British rule 
be so oppressive how comes it that 150 millions of intelligent bemgs submit 
toitt With an army of only 40,000 white troops—perhaps fewer—is this vast 
country held, a country teeming with wealth, industry, population and con- 
tent. This fact alone is sufficient to establish the clemency, the justice and 
the wisdom of the British sway. The Hindoo finds himself safer and happier 
under the British government thar his own, and hence his preference for it. In 
a word, the Anglo-Indian empire is not less a monument of British greatness, 
than of British justice. —_ 

Among the novelties of the day we find it very gravely stated that the Bri- 
tish troops did not win the Battle of Talavera, but, om the contrary, that the 
Duke of Wellington was obliged to flee, leaving the field of battle, wounded 
and all, in the hands of the French ! 

It is certainly not worth while to expend any anger on this piece of non- 
sense, because the events of that glorious day for the British arms are too well 
known to every person possessing the most ordinary pretensions to general in- 
formation ; and if they were not, all the military historians of those eventful 
campaigns would give them. Nevertaeless, we have, in the absenee of the 
steamers, occupied a column or two with Col. Napier’s account of the action, 
which is always worth perusal as a splendid piece of military history, if for 
nothing more. No one can read the concise and graphic descriptions of this 
able writer, without profound admiration. 

The battle of Talavera del Reyna was fought on the 28th July, 1809, a par- 
tial action having taken place on the previous day, which ended in the repulse of 
the Freuch. 
four hours without food ; the French force was nearly double ; 


The British army was only 16,000 strong, and had been twenty 
the Spanish 
army, under Cuesta, was posted on the British lefi, bui in such a state of dis- 
cipline and so badly officered, that the Duke of Wellington could make no use 








of them. This the French commander was well aware of, and, therefore, con- 
fined his attack to the British troops alone, who bore the brunt of the whole 
engagement. The enemy, after several hours’ hard fighting, were repulsed at 
all points and driven from the fie'd of battle ; in the course of the evening he 
re crossed the Alberche river, leaving behind him twenty pieces of artillery, 
tumbrils, prisoners, &c. The Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arihur Welles- 
ley, in his official despatch to Lord Castlereagh, says— 

“ Shortly after the repulse of this general attack, in which apparently all the 
enemy’s troops were engaged, he commenced his retreat across the Aiberche, 
which was effected during the night, leaving in our hands twenty pieces of can- 
non, ammunition, tumbrils, and some prisoners. Your Lordship will observe 
that the attacks of the enemy were principally, if not entirely, directed against 
the British troops.” 

The Duke remained at Talavera, in occupation of the town and the field of 
battle, until the 2d of Aug., when learning that the French had evacuated the 
heights beyond the Alberche, he of course made the necessary counter move- 
ments and marched upon Oropesa, which place he reached on the 3d, having 
left General Cuesta and the Spanish army in charge of Talavera and the Bri- 
tish hospitals established for the wounded. Shorily afierwards Soult with a 
fresh corps came up and menaced Cuesta, when the Spaniard forthwith aban- 
doned the place, wounded and all, to the enemy, and went in pursuit of the 
Duke! Itis pleasing to say that the French behaved in the most kind and 
generous manner to their wounded adversaries. With these few remarks we 
refer our readers to Col. Napier’s account. Sir Arthur was raised to the peer- 
age for his conduct in this action, and it is admitted on all hands that he most 
fully deserved it, having by his consummate ability and generalship saved his 
army from the overwhelming force that opposed it. 





Hansard Case.—We reporied the final disposal of this case in las: week’s 
Albion, but we should not wish to take leave of it without calling observation 
to the shrewd and honest remarks of the Lord Chief Justice. His Lordship 
makes it perfectly clear that the right to print for the public, debates in Parlia- 
ment or in Committees, in which personal interests and personal characters are 
touched upon, would be to give licenso to the most gress and coarse libel at 
the pleasure of any speaker, with a certainty of immunity from ail legal conse- 
quences. For, it being an admitted law of parliament that no member shall be 
answerable out of doors for words spoken in debate, it follows that any mali- 
cious spirit might lead to the most malevolent insinuations and assertions 
against parties having no power to reply ; and the printing of such speech is a 
dissemination of the slander to the whoie world, withovt redress to the sufferer 
except through the expensive and uncertain means of the press ; as the reply 
might be read where the accusation had never been heard of, and the accusation 
might remain uncontradicted in other quarters for want of dissemination of the 
reply. The printing of debates therefore, will henceforth be restricted to 
the use of the house, and even a member of Parliament who shall disseminate 
the contents of his copy beyond the walls of Parliament and to injury of indivi- 
duals, will be responsible, under the Jaw of libel, for the consequences, 





The fruits of Lord Durham’s Report are already ripe in Canada, and have 
been eaten in all their bitterness at Cobourg. At that place, recently, a motley 
assemblage of about 200 persons marched into the town under Dvrham banners, 
calling themselves Reformers, erected a stage, hoisted their Durham flags, and 
proceeded to the business of agitation. Now, among these 200 persons, many 
were recognized as old political cffeders—some had been in confinement on 
charges of treason, others had fled the province and returned again to resume 
their old trade of stirring up mischief and spreading disaffection. Such a pro- 
ceeding could not fail to exasperate the loyalists, who forthwith assembled and 
demanded the Durham banners. One of the traiters on the hustings drew a pis- 
tol twice, fortunately without injury. ‘The loyalists then seeing that 
the farce might end in a tragedy, detefmined on bringing the performances to a 
close ; they therefore took the stage by storm of which they made a goodly bon- 
fire amidst the cheers of the audience, tore the Durham flags and other scenic 
delusions to pieces, and scattered the performers to the four winds of heaven. 





| It was their first and last appearance “ on those boards.” 

So much for the healing effects of the Durham Report ; so much for the po- 
putarity of the “ Responsible Council’? scheme—a scheme utterly impracticable 
in itself, and fraught with every evil even if it were practicable. It is, as we 

| said last week, incompatible with colonial government, and cannot co-exist with 

| British connexion any more than the world can endure two suns. Let then every 
loyal man at once abjure the pernicious doctrine and seek safer and more 
constitutional means of reform for such errors as he may complain of. 





The reports put in circulation by party malevolence against the honor and in- 
| tegrity of Sir Allan M‘Nab, of Upper Canada, in relation to his pecuniary con- 
| cerns, are proven to be atrocious falsehoods The Toronto Patriot has clearly 
| and explicitly refuted them in every particular. It is not worth while, even, to 
| state what these charges were. 





In the libellous and scurrilous attacks upon Mr. Manners, of Haldimand, in 
| Upper Canada, which have been put forth by his enemies, we find it stated,that 
he was, until lately a Whig. ‘This statement is totally destitute of foundation, 
for Mr. Manners has throughout his whole life been a steady and consistent 
| Tory. We have enjoyed an intimacy with him for the last twenty years, during 


which his politics have never varied 





We make this statement, not with any 
| view of taking part in the dispute between Mr. Manners and his opponents— 
for he is abundantly able to defend himself—but as a matter of truth and of 
justice to the accused, who is charged with changing his pelitics for mercenary 
considerations. Mr. Manners is a gentleman of very superior talent, and of 
the most kind and generous nature ; no man has fewer enemies, or more sin- 
cere and attached friends ; nor has the Queen a more leyal subject in her do- 
minions. 

Portrait of the Queen.—The portrait of her Majesty, painted by Sully, at 
the order and through the memorial of the St. George’s Society of Philadel- 
phia, is now under exhibition at No. 322 Broadway, in this city ; and we would 
call public attention to it more especial'y, as the objects of the exhibition are 
purely charitable ones, being for the jeint and equal benefit of the funds of the 
St. George’s Society here and in Philadelphia. 





It is an appeal to every heart, 
as the. cause of charity is an universal cause, and we cannot doubt that it wil} 
meet with a general response. In order to take off the monotonous eflect of a 
solitary picture in exhibition, here is also a choice assortment of subjects from 
eminent masters, decorating the remaining walls of the gallery. 





It is understood that Mr. Catherwood will proceed forthwith on his visit to 
Palenque and other places in Central America. He will sccompany Mr. Ste- 
phens who has been recently appointed to an important government office 
there in the room of the late Mr. Wiiliam Leggett. Mr. Stephens also is an 
enterprising and judicious traveller, who does rot move through the world with 
His “ Incidents of Travel,” two series, have given much satis- 
faction im the literary world of both he:nispheres. It is therefore probable that 
the interesting subject of American antiquities may be handled effectively by 
such persons as Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood. 


his eyes shut. 





We would call the attention of teachers and literary gentlemen to the adver- 
tisement at the foot of this page. The engagement here offered we know to be 
every way superior to those usually advertised, and will be found agreeable te 
the feelings of a gentleman of steady habits and literary pursuits. ‘The emolu- 
ments we believe to be of a satisfactory nature, but we have neither authority 
nor leisure to enter further into the megociations than merely to receive the ap- 
plication of candidates. 





a : = —————— 
LASSICS —A Gentleman conversant in the higher Greek and Latin Classics, and fa- 

/ rniliar with the art of teaching, may meet with an eligible engagement in a Colle- 
ciate establishment of high respectability, by appiying as below. To prevent disappoint- 
ment it may be necessary to state that he must be a graduate of an English University, 


of regular habits, po eportment, and of | 
reside constantly in tl use of the Principa! 
will be required, both of ability and conduct, 
party approved. 


Apply by letter only (post paid) to A. M., Albion Office, Barclay-st., N. Y. 


id but firm disposition. He will have to 
The most unquestionable testimonials 
end liberal terms will be accorded to the 
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Vavieties. 


Change of the Times.—An old farmer, who lives not far from the Hampshire 
hills, observed lately, when talking of the extravagance and alteration of the 
times, that it was the fine words of flattery of men to the farmers’ wives that 


had done all the mischief; ‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ when it was dame and porridge, 


"twas real good times ; whén ’twas mistress and broth, ’twas worse a great 


deal ; but when it came to be ma’am and soup, ’twas very bad!” 

Anecdote of Haydn.—In 1805, as the celebrated composer, Haydn, was re- 
garding with no very agreeable feelings the triumphal march of the French 
troops, as they took possession of the capital of his bel ved country, he was 
not a little alarmed when he observed an officer and his guard stop at the door 
of his house, and demand an interview. ‘The immortal composer of the Crea- 
tion advanced to meet them, and with a trembling voice demanded for what 
a they sought him, adding with great humility, “I am merely poor 

aydn, the composer; what crime can I have committed against the French 
government?” ‘ None,” replied the officer smiling ; “on the contrary, I have 
reccived the orders of the Emperor Napoleun to place a sentiuel at your door, 
in order to protect and honour an individual of such rare genius” The guard 
‘was continued while the French occupied Vienna ; and whenever the troops 
passed his door, the band played some of his most celebrated compositions. 

Judicial Pleasantry —A lawyer, now deceased, a celebrated wag, was plead- 

ing before a Scotch Judge, with whem he was on the most intimate terms ; 
and happening to have a client, a female, defendant in an action of the name of 
Tickle, G commenced his speech in the following strain :——* Tickle, my client, 
the defendant, my Lord.” The auditors were almost driven into hysterics of 
laughter by the Judge replying—“ Tickle her yourself; you're as well able to 
do it as I am.” 

Napoleon and Maria Louisa.—Schonbrun is not less interesting for its remi- 
niscences of Napoleon. Here he took up his abode, when at the very zenith of 
his glory, with the greatest empire in Europe at his feet. But the guardian 
angel of the house of Hapsburg still hovered over its ruins ; for while medita- 
ting its entire dismemberment, the conqueror was himself conquered by the 
charms of a portrait of Maria Louisa. How horror-struck must Francis have 
been at a proposition to deliver his child to a usurper, the bitterest enemy of his 
house and people : and what must have been the sensations of the timid girl, 
when she learned that she was to be wedded to a man whom she had been 
taught, from infancy, to regard as a monstez, and to live among a people, 
whose revolting crimes were the terrors of her nursery, and who had murdered 
her aunt. Indeed, I have repeated'y heard, in the circles of Vienna, that her 
grief was inconsolable ; and when, at length, she yielded a reluctant consent 
to the entreaties of her family, she declared, that she immolated herself solely 
for their benefit, and that of her country. With such feelings, can we wonder 
that she never manifested any affection for Napoleon, and deserted him in the 
hour of misfortune. 

Equivocal Testimonv.—Among the letters published in favour of a quack 
medicine is one in which the writer, after ordering so many bottles or boxes, 
adds, “* Jf I live, I will repeat the order.” 

Requisites for a Wife.—Lovely in her person and lively in her mind ; her 
beauty however transcendant, is never to excite particular, only general admi- 
ration, and her liveliness is never for an instant to be supposed to approach to 
y tn f At the same time she must be no prude, never object to sitting hours 
téte a t2te with a man who eviden'ly thinks her very handsome, and must take 
his arm ata ball, assembly or walk, if he offer it; and if her husband or any 
one else, is inclined to cut jokes which may have a double meaning, she must 
neither be amused nor offended. She is to be very clean in her person, and 
very well dressed, but never too late at breakfast or dinner or long at her toi- 
lette. She must not spend much money, but be always in the fashion. She is 
never to be dull, though she must like retirement. She is to be extremely 
agreeable in society, without caring for it. If she is a mother, her children are 
to be highly accomplished, and dressed with infinite taste, but their governess’s 
wages are to be low, and their clothes cost next to nothing. If ill and deject- 
ed, she is to be highly pleased if her husband takes that opportunity of going 
from home. 

Mushrooms.—In the market of Moscow, 200,000 roubles, or £8,000, are 
drawn every summer for mushrooms alone. There are at least twenty varieties 
used at table ; in England only three kinds are eatable. 


A poor Hungarian shopkeeper, named Rothschild, came to misery and mis- 
fortune. To seek some relief he went to Vienna, leaving his wife pregnant and 
nearly starving. A piteous letter dated Pest, from her to him, announcing the 
birth of the child and her utter destitution, went providentially to a wrong ad- 
dress—viz. that of Rothschild the banker, who sent a remittance to the poor 
woman, and summoned his namesake to say that the new-born should be taken 
care of, and his own disordered affairs set to rights.--German Journal. 


Wilkie’s Earlier Pictures.—One of the earlier paintings of Sir David Wilkie, 


Che Albion. 
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tis true.”’ 

Mr. Rawlinson (smiling at the grotesque look and manner of the accused)— 
For the honour of your name, Mr. Shakspeare, you should conduct yourself with 
more propriety in the public streets. 

Shakspeare: Your worship, | am not the first man who has “ put an enemy 
into his mouth to steal away his brains,’ and I don’t believe that my great 
namesake would have drawn the character of Sir John Falstaff half so well, if 
he had not properly primed himself with sack before he commenced writing. 

Mr. Rawlinson : You're a very odd man indeed, and you may think your- 
self lucky that I don’t fine you for your drunkenness. You may go about your 
business. 

Shakspeare (laying his hand on his breast:) ‘ Beggar that I am, I am poor 
even inthanks: yet [ do thank you.” ; 

Officer (laying hold of his arm :) You must pay a shilling for your discharge. 

Shakspeare (despondingly :) I have :t not about me ; so prithee let me go. 

Mr Rawlinson: you must find a shilling, Mr Shakspeare, or be locked up. 

Shakspeare (imploringly :) | beseech you pardon me, for poverty is no crime, 
and I'm not worth a “ beggarly dernier” in the world. The bard of Avon's 
namesake was subsequently liberated, and left the office with a solemn stately 
stride. 

— 
ORANGE PROCESSIONS IN UPPER CANADA. 

The following circular has been addresssed by Sir George Arthur to the ma- 

gistrates of the Province, on the subject of Orange Processions. 
Government House, Toronto, June 24, 1839. 

GentTLEMEN,—Adverting to violations of the Peace which, on several occa- 
sions last year, were the consequences of certain Public Processions, on the 
12th of July, I consider myself called upon to express my views on the subject 

I cannot but feel avery deep regret that any cause should be allowed to ex- 
ist, for the recurrence of annua! scenes, which must necessarily have the effect 
of producing discord and a fecling of ill-will amongst the diferent classes of 
Her Majesty’s Subjects 

In the present condition of this Province, whether it be considered as regards 
the state of political feeiing, or of religious sentiments, there is no one subject, 
which requires greater attention from all truly loval men than the cultivation o! 
kindly feelings towards each otber. It therefore becomes imperatively the duty 
of every one, whatever may be his station, or means, to carry out such a prinei- 
ple of action, and to encourage and fosier such feelings. 
The short but eventful history of this Province during the last 18 months, ob- 
viously shews that the great body of the people, without distinction of creed or 
party were found reinarkable for their fidelity to the Governisent, and their 
firmness in subduing domestic, as well as foreign enemies; each class, the:e- 
fore, should entertain, for the high and generous qualities of the others, those 
sentiments of respect, to which they must necessarily feel themselves entitled. 
Strongly impressed with these views, I would affectionately, yet earnestly, 
entreat the members of the association al.uded to, to consider scriously, the 
very mischievous tendency of the divisions by which they are thus coutributing 
to the agitation of the community ; and determine that they shall no longer be 
continued. 
All persons must be aware, that societies, similar in character, have been, 
for some time past, generally dissolved in the mother country. They originated 
in a peculiar state of things, which has passed away. ‘Their existence in the 
altered circumstances of the country having been found to be pregnant with 
many injurious effects on the public welfare, they were put an end to. 
Considering the state of our circumstances, it secms hardly possible to con- 
ceive that any friend to the best interests of this Province, camewish to main- 
tain here, associations which are inapplicable to our social or religious condi- 
tion, and which have been discountenanced by the highest authority in the 
country of their origin. 





coat sleeve)—That I was drunk I'll own ; “Tis true, ’t's pity, aad pity ’tis T is understood that H. BANKS, Esq., Barrister, of Trevor Ronare. Landes, Was very 


lately, and is perhaps, at this time in the United States, at ig t 
ed with the Earl of Stirling’s claim in the Siate of Maine ; and it being very desirable 
that a communication of importance should be made to Mr. Banks with the least possible 
delay. Any person who can give information of Mr. Banks’ present address, if he be yet in 
the United States or Canada; or if he have returned to Engiand or Scotland, will confer 
a great favour by communicating the same to Mr. Pishey Thompson, Cashier of the Pa. 
triotic Bank, Washington, D.©. a aK 1 Gf 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION—* Trifles trom My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 
Scenes 2nd Smal! Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Carapaign in Ng. 
paui,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; and Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1839. july 13, 
SCHUUL FOR YOUNG LADIES. wa 
ISSES BROWN, (from Edinburgh) beg to announce that they have removed their 
Day School for Young Ladies, from 11 Varick street to 55 Beach street, fourth 
House from St. John’s Park, where they will continue to give instructions in the Various 
branches of Female Kdneatign on the most apt roved modern plan. 











A CAKD. 
LIKENESS.— Mr. II. Field, from London, takes likenesses in chalk and pencii, on mo 
derate terms. Address 76 Beekmanestreet. 
Specimens may be seen al Atwill’s 201, Broadway, Langley’s, 57 Chatham-street, and 
at the exhibition at Clinton Hall. 


Jesnion’s PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale Wholesale” 
and retail. 

A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNION, 
March 9 300 Broadway. 
BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 

(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNBY. 
ILL continue their practice at the long established office at No. 84 Chambers st, and 
wiil at al! times be ready to execute, on reasonable terms, any busmess belonging to 
the profession of Dentistry, in the most skilful and scientific manner, and so as to satisfy 
thei: patients inevery respect. ! 

N.B. Fillmg and extracting teeth particularly attended to. ntire or partial sets of 
artificial teeth inserted so as to combine, in the highest degree perfection, ease, 
duravility and beauty. All work warranted !! CARD—E. Gedney, Dentist, recommends 
his successors in practice, Drs. Buck and Royce tothe cordial and entire confidence of 














his friends and the public. April 20. 
J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wa 
S. street, New York,has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 


Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and npwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 
S. J. Svivester respectfully begsto notice thathe has no other officesbut at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed (June9g-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York, 

se New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 

Is appointed to sail during the year as follows; 


From Bristol From New York. 


23d March. 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 

19th October lith November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wittes, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy Stute-rooms, 35 
ruineas, ($163 33): in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140), Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken, An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

(March2. ] 
TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Stenm Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power. 
R. J. Favner, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool. 

Isth May. 20th April. 

6th July 13th sune. 

24th August. Ist August. 
19th October. 2ist September. 
14th December. 16th November. 





Whilst I am very willing to recognise the good intentions of that class, by 
which these associations are cherished, I must appeal to their good sense, and 
correct principles, fora willing compliance with my request. 
It surely is not too much, in times like the present, when al any hoor every 
man may be required to go forth with his nejglbour in defence of his Queen 
and Country, to call upon all to abstain from any proceedings calculated to re- 
vive past dissensions, or to rekindle animosities, which time and change of 
country should altogether extinguish. 
For these reasons, it is my desire, that each of the Magistrates in the Dis- 
trict should, by every means within his power, endeavor to make known my 
earnest wishes in this respect, and my hope that, by the mild measures of per- 
suasion those processions may be discontinued, which have hitherto tended so 
greatly to provoke animosity and unkindly feeling. 
I have the honour to be Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Grorce ArTuur. 


To the Magistrates of the District. 











“The Pinch of Snuff,” for which he received £50, has just been bought by Mr. 
Rothschild for 800 guineas. The picture of ‘“ Village Card-Players,” once the 
property of the Duke of Gloucester, for which his Royal Highness paid £50, 


: ae, tina, With remarks Medicines, as substitutes for spectacles. By W. C. Waliace, Ocu 
as been disposed of within the last month for £5000 to G. Bredel, Esq. list. eS ea es ee , oa ee 


A considerable quantity of half-farthings and quarter-farthings have been 
coined at the Mint for Ceylon, with a view to supersede the cowries or small 
shells used there as a medium of currency. These coins have the head of the 
Queen on the obverse, and the notice of the value of the coin on the reverse.— 
They are very beautiful, and show the excellence of the machinery and arrange- 
ments at the royal mint. 

eg 
THE LATE THOS. HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 

It is proposed to give, under high and distinguished patronage, a grand drama- 
tic and musical performance at Drury Lane Theatre, on Friday, Jane the 7th, 
for the benefit of the widow and children of the above-named poet and dramatic 
author, whose long illness, terminating in his lamented death, has thrown his pe- 
cuniary affairs into a state of embarrassment. A host of professors have kindly 
volunteered to form a committee for the management of the benefit. 

For charity, for charity, 
To soothe the widow's grief ; 
To wipe the orphan’s tears away, 
And give the soul relief. 
The poet of the heart hath gone, 
A voice hath cried “ Prepare !” 
His song is sung, his race is run, 
And vacant is his chair. 


His lays were sung in bower and hall, 
And by the running rill, 

At many a princely festival, 
By many a lonely hill : 

The high-born lady in her bower, 
The lowly in ber cot, 

Sang his soft strains at evening’s hour— 
And shall he be forgut ? 


The poet of the heart, whose song 
Shsli live in coming years ; 

Whose lays could bid bright visions throng, 
Or meit us unto tears : 

Shall he, unnoted and unknown, 
Pass to the silent tomb, 

And not one minsirel’s mournful tone 
Record the poet’s doom 1? 


Shall she, who shared the minstrel’s woe, 
In penury remain? 

And muse on pleasures long ago, 
In poverty and pain? 

Shall she, who cheer'd his househeld hearth, 
Pine on in deep distress ? 

Or they, who fill'd his home with mirth, 
Feel want and wretchedness ! 


Oh! many a noble hand shall smooth 
The widow's path of woe; f 
And many a high-born heart shall soothe 
The orphan’s bitter throe. 
The singer of sweet strains hath gone 
From want, and woe, and care ; 
His song is sung, his race is run, 
And vacant is his chair. 
The benefit has since taken place, and netted £400. 


I 
POLICE. 

“ William Shakspeare,” in Trouble —A shabbily attired young man, who 
gave his name William Shakspeare, and whose appearance altogether was that 
ofa strolling player, was placed at the bar at Marylebone Street on Thursday, 
charged with being drunk, and incapable of taking care of himself on thc 
viousday. 

Mr. Rawlinson (to Shakspeare)—* Now, sir let me hear what you have to 
say? ast eff 
Shakspeare (extending his right arm and exhibiting a most awful rent in his 


pie- 














UST PUBLISHED—By 8S. Colman, 8 Astor House, A Treatise on the Eye, containing 
Discoveries of the causes of near and far-sightedness, and of Affections of the Re- 


2d edition. 
Recommetidatory Notices. 

From Sir John F. W. Herschel.—*‘ Highly curious and interesting, as well as in many 
respects new.” 

From Professor Knight, of Yale College.—‘‘ He has made interesting discoveries, 
which throw much light on hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From the Report in the London Atheneuin, of the eighth meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science.—** Sir David Brewster laid before the section, 
a series of beautiful preparations of the eye, made by Mr. Wallace, an able oculist in 
New York, calculated to establish some important points in the theory of vision. He 
stated, ‘ that one of the most important results of Mr, Wallace’s dissections, was the 
discovery of fib-es in the retina. Sir John Herschel had supposed such fibres to be re- 
quisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is therefore doubly \uteresting, 
to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Silliman —“I have been very favourably impressed by his various 
communications on the eye, and topics relating to that organ.” 

From the London British and Foreign Medical Review.—* This is an ingenious and well! 
written paper.” jylo it’ 





R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrance in Duane-street, cor fines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and Upthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elhot’s extensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be altend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westinacott, a practitioner 
favonrably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. jy20. 





ULLY'S ORIGINAL PICTURE OF VICTORIA, Queen of England —This picture 

was painted expressly for the Society of St. George, at Philadelphia, is now exhibit- 
ing at Fraser’s Gallery, 322 Broadway (nearly opposite the Hospital), fora short time, 
for the Benefit of the Charitable Funds of that Society. 

Admittance 25 Cents. Season Tickets, 50 Cents. Open from 8, A.M., till 10, P.M. 

July 20. A eBnbil SAY Coad eee ak Oe ae 
AAJ EW WATERING PLACE AT THE NORTH.—The justly celebrated * Caledonia 

Springs,” which are now attracting the notice of so many invalids, are situated in 
Upper Canada about 70 niles above Montreal, from which place the mode of conveyanee 
is by good stages and steamboats every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, in each week. 
The springs may also be approached from Kingston, via the Rideau Canal, by steamboats 
to Bytown and down the Ottowa or Grand River to L’Vriginal, when they wiil meet 
stages, 9 miles from the springs. Visitors from the United States will find the route, via 
Montreal, the most practicable at present. 

The Niagara and Quebec tourists can make a very pleasant trip to these springs, 
where thev will chance to meet visitors, not only from Upper and Lower Canada aed the 
Uniied States, but from many parts of Great Britain. The springs my be reached in 
three and a half days from this city. July 20 4t. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Roserrs, R. N., commander. This 
splendid steam ship, burthen 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail from London on 
29th June, and Portsmouth on ist July. The days appointed for jer departure from this 
port to London, are 

Ist August, Ist October, ; Ist December. 

The rate of passage is fixed as follows. Saloon 35 guineas, or $163.33-100 , Lower state 
rooms 30 guineas, or $140 , Fore Saloon 20 guineas, or $93.33, Children under 14 years 
half price. 

For freight, (of which this ship will take 600 tons,) or passago, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steare Nav. Co 
An experienced Surgeon will be attached to the ship 
Plans of the Cabins may be seen atthe office of the Consignees. June 22. 


NEY AMERICAN MAGAZINE.—On the !st of July will be published No. 1, to be con 
tinued on the 15th of every subsequent month, an Original Literary Periodical, enti- 
tled Tus Monruiy CuronicLe or Original LITERATURB. The peculiar characteristic 
of this new periodical is, that it is to be exclusively American, It will be amply and effi- 
ciently sustained in iis several departments, having for its resources the united aid of a 
distinguished Literary Association, including some of the most prominent writers of the 
day. Its pages will consist chiefly of essays, novelettes, local sketches, brief philosophi- 
cal and analytical reviews of new books, facet, poetry, With critical notices of the drama, 
fine arts, &c. Each number will contain about seventy pages of matter, entirely original, 
and printed according to the most approved taste. 

Terms of subscription will be Three Dollars per annum, if payable on the delivery of the 
first number, or Four Doliarsif later. Subscribers’ names are respectfully solicited to be 
forwarded without delay to the publisher. 














June 29. F. SAUNDERS, 357 Broadway, N. Y 

Y Vyrmeek phd niga cen undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- 
tion and style, especially the ornamental! Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 

for farm huildings, where th ' : 1 plea and ornamertal, bya 
proper “isposition of the rudest materials 

As cottage architecture has so material an € mg the fe ires of acountry. and 
OCCUPIES &yu ¢ HSpicuV apiace lu ti pmictu . ner adopted t S 
were in isily Oo i ‘ ; i 
psactical experience in his professio England, a : 2 ! 
arsistant to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, of tivis cit t i referenc 

N, B. Pians, Specitications and estimates furnished Buiiders. 

July 6 3t CHAS, H, MOUNTAIN, Are t& Builder, $i Grov 


Orpueus, and Cambridge, 


Fares to Liverpool— Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($140: in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servanis, half price. 


An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For passage or freight, apply personally, or by letter, to m 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
yeu :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CUARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. d 
Ship ERIE, Kaw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. _ : 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. _ 3: 
Agentin New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢Very month. Having made a new arrangement fer the sailing of these 
packets, the subs ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- [Pave of Sailing from Havre; 











ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, “ 94, “ 16, July 8) ‘* 8, May iy? MH, 
surgundy, J. Rockett, [Ps 8 a.m * es me * i Sept. 1 

> 














’ 

Rhone, J. A. Wotten, ‘© 16, April 8, ‘* 94, Feb. 1, “* ; 

Duch. d’Orleans, |} A. Richardson,| | “* 4, * 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, jJan. 8, “ 24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 8, Oct. J, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | “ 16, May 8, “ 24,)March1, * » * & 
Emerald, W.B.Orne, | ‘ 24 ‘“* 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderhoidt Feb. 8, ‘ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Nov. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, ‘ 24/April 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16,) “ 86, Aug. 1, “ 16, 


1 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegayt accommeda- 
tions for passengers comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred, © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, — ’ 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 














Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, “« 10, “10, * 10,) * 97, “ Bi, * @, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | « 90, “ 20, ‘ 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, \Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “* 17, * 17, = 17, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, ‘ 10, ‘ 27, * 2, 27, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “10, “WwW, “* N, a7, “* 97, 27, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\May 7; Sept. . A Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, | April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. > ie 17, “ 1%, 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, in, “hh *“ * 27, “ 97, 27, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, or m= 20'\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wii! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 














month, the ships to succeed each other in tho following order, viz: 2 
Ships. ' Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days rh | from 
York. . 

Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug- 25, Dec.25, April 2% 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “43, “13, “ 13,|Sept. J, Jan, J, May }, 
Orpheus, Bailey, ee Se Se en ee 7, a ’ 
Roscirs, Collins, <9, « 96, * 9) © 13, a 13, a i> 
Cambridge,. I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,) 19, # 19, s 
Independence, | E. Nye, ea oe ee 25, 25, . 
Virginian, I. Harris, ment, © Oct. } Feb. | June 7 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “19, #19 “* 19) © yes > wa 
Siddons, Britton, “96, 98, 85) 1 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May see erat > se 
Roscoe, 3.6.Delene, | “ 7, * 7%, 7, 25, tH 
Sheffield F. P. Allen, “43, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 Marchl, July }, 
Europe : A.C. Marshall); “ 19, “ 19 “ 19) “ 7% “ 4%, “d 7 
Sheridan Depeyster, 8 8 ee ee + 
Columbus, Cropper, : jOct. 1 Feb. 1, June 1,) 19, He Hd 
Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, | “7, ff 13) 4 a? > > ant Tt ane 1 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘* 13, 0 »|Dec. 1, April 2, ANS 2” 
South America, | Barstow a | ae 19, *’ a ss 3 
Garrick "IN. B.Paimer, | “ 2%, “ 9%, “ 95,/ “ 13, © 1% 0 1G 
England, |B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, 19, 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 


, , 7 ‘ 0. 
ions : -ice of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
ond eoicenedl ie ee Park of 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding, 


Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 


e are sien ur. 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 


i E ] ; land, 
ors th America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Eng 
Agents for ships Oxford, Nor Utena ce en. MARSHALL, NYS 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Acents sips St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
7 ate ra 2 iL oe ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
“nts { ’ Shakspeare. Independ ie ,and Geo Washi gton, 
Agents ior Sti; 1 pe CRINNELL. MINTERN & Co., 134 Front-s 
WILDES., PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford- 
ts for shi ius, Siddons, Sherida Garrick, 7 
Agents for ships Roscius, lons, Sheridan apt Gerrict ne & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liv erpool; 






, N.Y. 
st., Liverpool 








